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With  about  2 months  left  in  this  recruiting  year,  we  still  have  a big  job 
ahead  of  us.  We  must  meet  the  Army's  end  strength.  The  long  and  the  short? 

One  hundred  percent  overall  objective,  no  fewer  than  bU,000  non-prior  service 
male  high  school  diploma  graduates,  and  we  must  finish  tfie  year  at  100  percent 
of  our  non-prior  service  female  mission. 

The  key  is  the  "6+1+1"  program.  If  everyone  does  his  or  her  part,  plus 
a little  more,  we  make  mission.  It's  that  simple. 

We  have  a new  ciiallenge.  On  12  July,  General  Kroesen,  Army  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  charged  USAREC  with  the  responsibility  for  Army  Reserve  recruiting. 

Today,  13  URC  are  involved.  Beginning  1 October  the  remaining  ORC  will  start 
coming  on  board.  All  57  will  be  in  the  program  by  1 May  1979.  We  will  receive 
more  personnel  to  do  the  job.  This  one-Army  recruiting  challenge  is  a unique 
opportunity  and  a very  vital  task  in  terms  of  building  and  maintaining  a viable, 
total  Army. 

I'm  looking  at  administrative  burdens  placed  on  recruiters  by  various 
headquarters.  Non-essential  tasks  will  be  elevated  to  higher  headquarters  or 
eliminated  shortly  so  you  can  devote  full  time  to  recruiting— your  number  one 
priority.  More  details  on  this  will  follow. 

The  FY  78  mission  is  within  our  grasp.  It's  our  mission.  It's  our  reason 
for  being. 

Go  to  it! 


WILLIAM  L.  MUNDIE 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Published  monthly  by  the  Office,  Chief,  Public 
Affairs,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  as  a 
medium  for  the  active  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween persons  involved  in  recruitment  and  re- 
tention for  the  United  States  Army.  Use  of 
funds  for  printing  this  authorized  unofficial 
publication  has  been  approved  by  Headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  Army,  31  May  1978. 
Controlled  circulation  postage  paid  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wise.  53201.  Views  and  opinions  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  Department  of 
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August's  front  cover  (left),  photographed  by 
MSG  Wolfgang  Scherp,  associate  editor, 
depicts  a recruiter  reminding  herself  that 
"Education  is  the  key  to  success,"  both  per- 
sonally and  professionally.  Our  back  cover 
(right)  shows  Private  Judy  Johnson  and  the 
Nike-Hercules  missile  for  which  she  is  under- 
going crewmember  training  (Photo  courtesy 
PAO  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas). 
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A good  high  school 

By  JOYCE  L.  ROBBINS 

Columbia  DRC 


“To  have  a good  high  school  program,  you’ve  got  to  get  to  the 
school  early.  Find  out  what  the  principal  and  counselors  will 
be  doing  during  the  summer.” 


Master  Sergeant  Jerry  Thompson, 
the  operations  NCO  at  Columbia 
DRC,  has  served  in  a variety  of  re- 
cruiting capacities,  including  profes- 
sional development  NCO,  assistant 
area  commander,  and  field  recruiter. 
His  success  with  his  own  high  school 
program  as  a recruiter  is  impressive. 
During  his  last  year  as  a field  recruit- 
er, fifty  percent  of  the  seniors  from 
two  of  his  schools  were  among  his  66 
high  school  senior  enlistees.  He  has 
some  ideas  about  successful  high 
school  recruiting  gleaned  from  his 
various  vantage  points. 

“There’s  no  panacea  1 know  of 
for  all  the  problems  that  beset  a re- 
cruiter trying  to  establish  a good  high 
school  program.  There  are  a few 
things  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  to 
help  you  along  toward  that  goal  and  a 
few  pitfalls  to  avoid. 

“To  have  a good  high  school  pro- 
gram, you’ve  got  to  get  into  the  school 
early.  Find  out  when  the  principal  and 
counselors  will  be  in  during  the  sum- 
mer and  use  that  time  to  get  to  know 
them.  Talk  to  them  about  the  kind  of 
program  you’d  like  to  have.  If  you 
wait  until  school  starts,  they’ll  be  so 
busy  with  kids’  schedules  and  ringing 
phones  that — even  if  you  are  able  to 
get  an  appointment — you  won’t  have 
their  undivided  attention. 

“Normally  the  school’s  guidance 
counselor  is  the  person  who  can  help 
you  most  because  the  principal 
usually  has  less  time.  Of  course,  each 
school  is  different.  If  you  see  the  guid- 
ance counselor  is  not  the  type  to  make 
decisions  but  simply  lays  everything 
down  on  the  principal’s  desk, you  may 
need  to  work  more  closely  with  your 
principal.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to  find 
out  who  you  need  to  be  dealing  with. 
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program: give  and  take 


“The  first  person  you  enlist  from 
a school  can  be  pretty  important  to 
your  future  recruiting  there.  If  it’s  at 
all  possible,  the  first  person  a recruiter 
puts  in  from  a school  needs  to  be 
someone  who’s  respected  by  his  peers 
and  who  is  a quality  applicant.  If  not, 
it’s  possible  he’ll  be  working  only  the 
lower  quality  kids  in  the  school.  If 
that  first  person  who  goes  in  is  a 
school  athlete  or  leader,  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  him  to  recruit  high 
quality  applicants. 

“A  recruiter  should  set  up  some 
type  of  itinerary  for  visiting  schools. 
Whenever  possible,  I think  it’s  a good 
idea  to  drop  by  each  school  weekly 
and  visits  should  definitely  never  be 
further  apart  than  monthly.  The  more 
you  are  seen  at  the  school,  the  better 
known  you’ll  be — not  only  to  the 
principal  and  counselor  but  also  to  the 
students. 

“Don’t  make  the  mistake,  though, 
of  always  going  to  the  school  asking 
for  help.  If,  in  your  job,  every  week 
the  same  person  came  around  saying, 
‘gimme,  gimme’ — you  know  how 
you’d  feel  about  that  person.  So  in- 
stead of  arriving  at  your  guidance 
counselor  or  principal’s  office  with 
hand  outstretched,  go  to  see  what  you 
can  do  for  them.  Let  them  know  that 
you’re  willing  to  do  something  other 
than  talk  about  the  Army.  Remember 
that  whatever  you  do,  you  will  be 
doing  it  in  uniform — and  that  in  itself 
is  pretty  good  advertising. 

“For  instance,  many  times 
teachers  may  want  you  to  guest-lec- 
ture for  a class.  I’ve  talked  to  classes 
on  a variety  of  subjects  with  a couple 
of  days  notice  to  prepare.  Normally, 
you  can  weave  some  information 
about  the  Army  into  whatever  subject 
you’re  covering.  If  the  subject  is  histo- 
ry, bring  in  some  Army  history  and  so 
on.  But  even  if  you  can’t  find  a ‘fit’  be- 


tween the  Army  and  your  subject 
you’ll  still  have  on  that  green  suit. 

“One  mistake  I think  recruiters 
sometimes  make  is  in  not  explaining 
to  the  counselor  often  enough  what 
opportunities  are  available  in  the 
Army.  Teachers  and  counselors  often 
have  trouble  believing  that  the  Army 
has  as  many  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities as  it  actually  does.  One  way 
to  combat  this  is  to  insure  that  a 
teacher  or  guidance  counselor  attends 
each  of  your  presentations  to  their 
students.  That  way  they  know  what 
you’re  telling  the  students,  and  if  they 
have  questions  or  doubt  something 
you’ve  said,  you  can  discuss  it  further 
with  them.  They’ll  often  become  your 
best  campus  salesmen. 

“Whenever  possible  I think  it’s 


good  for  two  recruiters  to  visit  a 
school  together,  especially  for  talks 
with  principals  or  counselors  and  pre- 
sentations to  students.  There  are 
several  advantages  to  this  arrange- 
ment. If  one  recruiter  skips  an  area  or 
has  trouble  explaining  something,  the 
other  recruiter  can  help  out.  Since  no 
one  person’s  personality  and  physical 
appearance  can  appeal  to  everyone, 
two  recruiters  can  complement  each 
other  by  their  very  differences. 

“The  more  diverse  the  recruiters 
the  better.  Teams  made  up  of  one 
black,  one  white,  one  male,  one 
female,  one  outgoing  and  one  low-key 
recruiter  will  illustrate  more  clearly  to 
the  students  than  words  could  that  the 
Army  is  made  up  of  individuals — the 
implication  is  that  they'll  fit,  too.”  ^ 


“Whenever  possible  I think  it’s  best  for  a recruiter  to  go  with 
another  recruiter  when  he  visits  a school.  That  way  if  a recruit- 
er has  difficulty  explaining  any  points  he’ll  have  someone  with 
him  to  help  out.’’ 


August  1978 
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The 

Silent 

Salesman 


Louisville  DRC 


I t’s  official  name  is  The  Army 
Career  and  Education  Guide,  but  most 
of  us  know  it  simply  as  the  Educator 
Package.  It  could  also  be  called  The 
Silent  Salesman.  Call  it  what  you  like, 
but  it’s  one  of  the  most  useful  tools 
offered  recruiters. 

This  organized,  bookshelf  pack- 
age of  three  volumes — a counselor 
guide,  a student  guide,  and  an  audio- 
visual supplement — is  made  up  of  in- 
formation concerning  all  Army  com- 
ponents and  aspects,  including  infor- 
mation regarding  hundreds  of  occupa- 
tions. 

Recruiters  in  the  Louisville  DRC 
feel  their  success  in  using  this  valua- 
ble aid  is  due  in  part  to  the  way  the 
package  is  presented  to  high  school 
counselors  as  a basic  resource  to  assist 
all  students  in  career  planning — not 
only  students  with  an  identifiable  in- 
terest in  the  Army. 

Since  most  criticisms  stem  from  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  tool,  the 
solution  is  in  helping  the  counselors 
and  career  education  teachers  become 
familiar  with  the  Educator  Package. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  J.  Welker, 
DRC  Commander,  and  Master  Ser- 
geant Jack  Cornn,  formerly  Lexington 
area  supervisor,  came  up  with  an  ap- 
proach that  has  successfully  in- 
troduced the  package  and  made  con- 
vincing counselors  of  its  usefulness  a 
little  easier  for  the  recruiter. 

The  Louisville  approach  is  to  pre- 
sent the  Educator  Package  in  a 1-4-3 
order:  Section  1 — Introduction  to  the 
Student,  Section  4 — Occupational 
Listings,  and  then  Section  3 — Career 
Descriptions. 

Section  1 explains  how  to  use  the 
Educator  Package  and  provides  some 
good  reasons  for  considering  the 
Army  as  a student’s  career  plans  de- 
velop. 

Section  4 serves  as  an  index  to 
the  career  descriptions  detailed  in 
Section  3.  Civilian  occupations  are 
listed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a 
Worker  Trait  Group  (WTG)  is  given 
for  each  occupation  listed.  The  stu- 
dent then  goes  to  Section  3 to  find  that 
occupation.  Related  Army  MOS 
(enlisted  and  officer)  is  included  in 
this  section.  The  last  part  of  Section  4 
lists  military  jobs  alphabetically  by 
MOS,  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 


those  students  considering  the  Army. 

Section  3 lists  career  descriptions 
in  sequence  by  the  WTG  taken  from 
the  index  in  Section  4.  The  description 
of  each  WTG  is  very  complete  with 
data  on  aptitudes,  interests  and  tem- 
perament normally  required  for  suc- 
cess in  that  field.  References  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
(DOT),  Army  MOS,  training  avail- 
able, and  ASVAB  make  Section  3 one 
of  the  most  complete,  compact 
resources  available  to  counselors, 
teachers  and  students. 

The  Educator  Package  is  linked 
to  ASVAB  Army  aptitude  composite 
areas,  which  should  be  familiar  even 
to  those  schools  which  do  not  use  the 
ASVAB.  The  fact  that  a student’s 
ASVAB  composites  relate  to  various 
career  descriptions  makes  this  pack- 
age more  valuable  to  ASVAB  schools. 

Significant  student  use  of  the 
Educator  Package  can  save  counselor 
time  and  will  permit  students  to  ex- 
plore their  future  occupational  op- 
tions at  their  own  pace  and  on  their 
own  terms.  Recruiters  should  insure 
that  the  student  edition  is  accessible 
to  students  in  career  resource  centers, 
libraries,  guidance  offices,  and  career 
education  classrooms. 

A revision  with  all  the  updated 
occupational  information  from  the 
DOT  and  Army  regulations  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  during  First 
Quarter  FY  79.  All  but  one  section  of 
the  package  has  been  revised,  and  the 
new  pages  will  be  used  to  replace  ob- 
solete information  in  the  same  bin- 
ders. Three  of  the  filmstrips  will  be 
replaced. 

Recruiters  should  make  plans  to 
visit  schools  to  discuss  the  Educator 
Package.  Louisville  recruiters  have 
found  it  helpful  to  use  a yellow 
marker  to  highlight  key  points  before 
going  to  schools  to  make  it  easier  for 
all  users  to  get  what  they  want  from 
the  guides.  The  preparation  will  also 
make  the  recruiter  knowledgeable 
and  better  able  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  package  to  counselors. 

If  presented  to  schools  properly, 
the  Educator  Package  will  do  the  sales 
pitching  while  the  recruiter  is  across 
town  contacting  prospects. 

It  sure  beats  a session  with  the 
chalk.  3? 
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Career  education  begins  in  the  sec- 
ond grade  with  children  playing 
policeman,  nurse,  fireman — and, 
hopefully,  soldier.  However,  by  the 
time  these  children  grow  to  high 
school  age  and  encounter  college- 
oriented  career  education  personnel, 
“the  soldier”  is  forgotten. 

Career  education  personnel — 
who  evolve  into  the  school  systems 
from  colleges — are  naturally  going  to 
think  “college”  first,  unless  they  are 
kept  informed  of  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Army  and  are  fed  infor- 
mation by  the  recruiter.  Recruiters 
who  are  spinning  their  wheels  with 
guidance  counselors  who  are  solely 
college-oriented  can  possibly  find  the 
solution  in  communication. 

As  with  most  communication 
problems,  the  answer  lies  in  getting 
people  together — in  this  case,  recruit- 
ers and  career  education  people, 
pie. 

Probably  the  best  method  of 
bringing  the  recruiters  and  the  educa- 
tion people  to  a common  ground  is 
through  workshops.  Most  career 
education  people  are  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  since  the 
workshops  fulfill  periodic  in-service 
training  which  is  mandatory  for  them. 

Dr.  Nancy  Nieboer,  education 
coordinator  at  the  Cleveland  DRC, 
saw  a mutual  core  of  need  between 
career  educators  and  recruiters:  both 
deal  in  careers,  training  to  qualify 
people  for  those  careers,  and  the 
working  conditions,  pay  and  benefits 
offered.  Through  her  involvement 
with  the  Ohio-based  Career  Educa- 
tion Association  she  has  been  able  to 
set  up  workshops  in  the  Cleveland 
area  with  key  educators,  business, 
government,  labor  and  community 
leaders.  Even  though  recruiters  might 
not  have  contact  with  these  people, 
workshops  can  be  established  with 
grass-roots  level  career  educators  to 
achieve  the  same  results. 

Dr.  Nieboer  suggests  that  the 
workshops  be  conducted  as  infor- 
mally as  possible.  The  Cleveland 
workshops  have  usually  opened  with 
a role-playing  skit  with  a recruiter  in- 
terviewing a prospect.  As  the  prover- 
bial spoonful  of  sugar,  a touch  of 
humor  was  thrown  in  with  the  hard- 
core information  about  military 


operations. 

Everyone  enjoys  a filmstrip,  so 
films  have  proven  to  be  an  effective 
way  of  showing  an  overview  of  the 
volunteer  Army.  “Report  to  the  Peo- 
ple H”  has  been  used  and  the  film- 
strips from  the  Educator  Package 
have  provided  excellent  audio-visual 
supplements. 

Group  participation  is  important 
during  the  workshops  to  hold  the  par- 
ticipants’ attention.  The  people  at  the 
Cleveland  DRC  found  it  advantageous 
to  divide  the  educators  into  three 
small  groups  of  10  to  15  members  for 
meetings,  with  one  recruiter  leading 
each  group.  The  small  group  meetings 
were  held  to  about  20  minutes  so  no 
one  could  become  fidgety.  Dr.  Nieboer 
stated  that  during  the  last  workshop 
the  school  system  provided  refresh- 
ments during  breaks  between  ses- 
sions; by  doing  so,  the  educators  felt 
they  were  making  a contribution  to 
the  workshop. 

“After  each  person  rotates 
through  the  three  groups,  we  gather 
for  a panel  presentation  and  question- 
and-answer  period,”  Dr.  Nieboer  add- 
ed. “During  one  workshop  session,  a 
local  industry  representative  who 
served  on  the  panel  discussed  re-entry 
into  the  civilian  work  force  and  the 
advantages  of  hiring  vets.  His  talk 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  approach 
to  the  value  of  military  experience. 

“I’ve  been  able  to  work  well  with 
the  referral  system.  Whenever  a 
career  education  director  calls  to  ar- 
range such  a workshop,  I invite  him  to 
get  a direct  report  by  contacting  some- 
one who’s  already  worked  with  us. 
Satisfied  customers  are  the  best 
testimony.” 

Recruiters  might  find  that  some 
schools  prefer  to  have  all  services  in- 
volved rather  than  to  have  a separate 
workshop  for  each  branch.  Naturally, 
during  an  inter-service  workshop, 
flexibility  is  the  key  word. 

Maintaining  communication 
with  career  educators  can  be  a chal- 
lenge. “Sure  they  ask  hard  questions,” 
Dr.  Nieboer  summarizes.  “But  they 
honestly  want  to  know  the  answers, 
and  they’ll  use  the  information  they 
receive  in  dealing  with  their  stu- 
dents— our  prospects.” 


Meeting 

Career 

Educators 
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School  officials  see 
the  soldier’s  life 


And 
get  a 


It  was  back  to  basics  for  some  30 
high  school  and  college  educators 
from  the  Gastonia,  N.C.,  area  during 
a two-day  visit  to  the  Army  Training 
Center  at  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C. 

The  three  R’s  gave  way  to  basic 
and  advanced  training  methods  of 
today’s  Army  during  a tour  arranged 
by  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  District 
Recruiting  Command. 

Many  aspects  of  a soldier’s  life 
came  to  light  for  the  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  counselors.  Their  visit 
began  where  it  begins  for  most 
enlistees — at  the  ultra-modern  Ft. 
Jackson  reception  station.  Ducking 
in  and  out  of  rain  showers,  the  group 
took  to  the  field  to  observe  basic 
training  for  both  male  and  female  re- 
cruits. 


The  following  day  was  devoted 
to  job  skill  training  in  the  schools  of 
the  4th  Combat  Support  Training 
Brigade.  A visit  to  the  classrooms 
and  labs  where  advanced  self-paced 
teaching  methods  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing commonplace  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Soldiers  being  trained  as 
auto  mechanics,  electronic  techni- 
cians, cooks,  bakers,  supply  clerks, 
and  administrative  clerks  were  ob- 
served by  the  educators. 

Officials  of  the  Post  Education 
Center  spent  the  afternoon  briefing 
the  civilian  educators  on  the  many 
educational  opportunities  available 
to  soldiers  on  active  duty. 

The  trip  proved  to  be  an  educa- 
tion for  the  educators. 


Educators  get  a first-hand  look  at  the  training  that  makes  America’s  soldiers  the  best  in  the 
world. 


By  CHARLOTTE  JONES 

Jacksonville  DRC 

Watching  soldiers  perform  drills 
on  a windy  obstacle  course  . . . 
shooting  pool  with  GIs  in  a recrea- 
tion room  . . . exploring  an  Army 
whirlybird  . . . sampling  Army  chow. 

All  these  sights  and  more  im- 
pressed 48  Forrest  High  School 
seniors  from  Jacksonville,  Florida  on 
a tour  of  Fort  Stewart. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Betty  Land 
and  Sergeant  First  Class  Robert 
Carlson,  Jacksonville  recruiters  who 
planned  the  trip,  realized  that  most 
young  people  of  high  school  age  had 
no  inkling  of  what  Army  life  was 
like.  The  experience  would  cause 
them  to  “talk  about  the  Army’’  and 
become  a great  means  of  authentic 
advertising. 

They  contacted  the  Jacksonville 
DRC’s  Advertising  and  Sales  Promo- 
tion Division  to  coordinate  the  tour 
with  Fort  Stewart’s  Community 


High  school  students  check  out  the  various 
things  a soldier  does  in  a typical  day.  They 
examined  his  tools,  food,  and  training.  A good 
field  trip  for  the  school  and  good  exposure  for 
the  Army  recruiter. 
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high  school  seniors 
glimpse  of  it  too 


Relations  Office  personnel.  A few 
weeks  later,  a chartered  bus  carried 
the  students  on  an  early  morning 
journey  on  a winding,  two-lane  road 
through  the  woods  of  southern 
Georgia  to  the  post. 

After  an  initial  stop  at  the  post 
headquarters,  the  students  were 
escorted  to  the  obstacle  course — a 
flat,  grass-covered  area  of  red 
Georgia  clay  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
post.  They  were  briefed  by  Second 
Lieutenant  Rick  Hinojosa  of  the  24th 
Infantry  Division.  He  carefully  ex- 
plained the  course  exercises  to  the 
students,  who  felt  free  to  ask  many 
questions.  Then  they  watched,  spell- 
bound, as  the  soldiers  “went  through 
their  paces.” 

Afterward,  they  had  their 
choice  of  a wide  variety  of  delicious 
“vittles”  in  a dining  hall.  They  were 
surprised  to  find  out  that  the  metal 
trays  their  fathers  had  talked  about 
no  longer  existed.  Instead,  they  ate 
off  plates  in  a cafeteria-style  at- 
mosphere. 

The  next  stop  was  Wright  Army 
Airfield,  where  they  had  the  oppor- 


tunity to  examine  a helicopter  and  a 
small  plane.  The  young  people 
clamored  around  and  inside  the 
aircraft,  handling  the  communica- 
tions equipment,  while  Warrant  Of- 
ficers Lloyd  Morris  and  Mel  Mc- 
Donald explained  the  workings  of 
the  aircraft  and  instruments. 

Reaction  of  the  students?  Over- 
whelming. They  were  excited  before 
the  tour,  and  they  weren’t  disap- 
pointed. Their  enthusiastic  com- 
ments included  “Great”  and  “Worth- 
while— I learned  a lot  about  Army 
life.” 

Besides  48  immediate  contacts, 
there  were  two  enlistments  and  16 
referrals  by  students  who  were  on 
the  trip. 

The  tour  gave  students  "a 
firsthand  look  at  what  the  Army’s 
really  about,”  said  SFC  Land.  “It  ex- 
panded what  little  knowledge  they 
already  had  about  what  people  in  the 
Army  really  do,”  she  added.  ^ 
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By  MICHAEL  GALBREATH 

Lansing  DRC 

“Project  AHEAD  works,”  says 
SFC  Fred  Chambers,  a PD  NCO  at  the 
Lansing  DRC.  “It  works  well.” 

As  a case  in  point,  SFC  Chambers 
presents  Thomas  Heintzleman.  The 
veteran  recruiter  put  Heintzleman  in 
the  Army  in  1974  when  he  was  a field 
recruiter  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  A 
former  MP,  Heintzleman  is  the  first 
Grand  Rapids  area  resident  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  AHEAD  by  entering  a full- 
time course  of  study  at  Aquinas  Col- 
lege in  the  Furniture  City  after  com- 
pleting a three-year  Army  enlistment. 

Heintzleman  entered  the 
AHEAD  program  in  the  winter  of 
1975  while  on  active  duty  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  soon  after  the  co-operative 
education  program  was  initiated. 

Partly  because  of  AHEAD, 
Heintzleman  views  his  Army  experi- 
ence most  favorably.  “AHEAD  is  an 
excellent  program,”  Heintzleman  says 
enthusiastically.  “It  provides  you  with 
a way  of  knowing  where  you  are 
going  when  you  get  out  of  the  Army. 

“I  got  everything  I wanted  out  of 
my  Army  enlistment,”  the  21-year- 
old  ex-soldier  continues.  “I  believe  I 
had  good  experience  as  an  MP.  Even- 
tually, I’d  like  to  become  a lawyer  and 
being  an  MP  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  understand  the  law  enforcement 
perspective  of  the  legal  process.” 

Now  pursuing  a pre-law  cur- 
riculum, Heintzleman  began  classes  at 


Thomas  Heintzleman 


Aquinas  only  10  days  after  he  was  dis- 
charged. 

“Without  AHEAD,”  asserts 
Heintzleman,  “I  wouldn’t  have  been 
able  to  get  the  courses  I wanted  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  between  my 
discharge  and  entering  the  school.” 

Sister  Harriet  Sanborn,  Director 
of  Continuing  Education  at  Aquinas, 
coordinates  the  AHEAD  program  at 
the  college  and,  according  to  Heintzle- 
man, was  instrumental  in  smoothing 
his  on-campus  entry  after  he  left  the 
Army. 

“While  I was  on  active  duty,” 
says  Heintzleman,  “I  worked  on  my 
curriculum  with  Sister  Harriet  by  mail 
and  telephone.  She  helped  me  im- 
mensely.” 

Heintzleman  entered  Aquinas 
this  past  fall  with  24  credit  hours 
which  he  earned  while  on  active  duty 
by  taking  a series  of  CLEP  (College 
Level  Examination  Program)  tests  and 
through  courses  at  Fort  Belvoir  with 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Based  on 
his  Army  experience,  Aquinas  will 
also  give  Heintzleman  from  six  to  12 
credits. 

“I’m  telling  the  recruiters  I work 
with  to  push  Project  AHEAD  now,” 
says  SFC  Chambers,  “especially  with 
the  current  emphasis  on  high  school 
grads  and  seniors.  That  makes  the 
program  all  the  more  attractive.  Tom 
Heintzleman  is  a perfect  example  of 
what  someone  can  accomplish  with 
AHEAD.” 


For  important  inforri  * 
of  Project  AHEAD,  read  * 
on  P.  12. 


By  DEBBIE  MASTERSON 

Public  Affairs,  White  Sands 

“The  Education  Center  is  the  best 
thing  this  post  has!” 

So  says  Sergeant  First  Class  Van- 
ner  Nyman,  a ninth  grade  drop  out 
who  just  completed  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  Police  Science  from  New 
Mexico  State  University. 

Nyman  took  his  high  school 
equivalency  test  while  stationed  at  Ft. 
Dix,  N.J.  in  1960,  but  it  wasn’t  until  he 
got  to  White  Sands  4 1/2  years  ago  that 
he  started  taking  college  hours. 

“The  only  reason  I started  going 
to  school  was  to  get  points  for  a pro- 
motion board,”  he  said.  “Then  the 
whole  thing  snowballed  and  I really 
got  interested.” 

Nyman  was  able  to  take  all  but 
nine  of  the  courses  required  for  his 
degree  at  the  Missile  Range  Education 
Center.  He  went  to  school  year  round, 
averaging  nine  credit  hours  per  regu- 
lar semester.  The  Army  paid  for  75 
percent  of  his  tuition. 

“The  bulk  of  my  classes  were 
taught  by  people  from  the  university 
who  came  out  here,”  he  explained. 
“Although  my  computer  science 
course  was  taught  by  someone  who 
works  here  at  White  Sands.” 

When  Nyman  dropped  out  of 
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tion  regarding  the  status 
he  headnote  to  the  article 


school  in  the  ninth  grade  he  had  an 
“F”  average.  “I  didn’t  go  to  school  too 
often,”  he  said.  “One  time  1 had  200 
detentions  on  the  book  during  one 
semester.’ 

From  the  ninth  grade  until  he 
was  17,  Nyman,  a Pittsburgh  native, 
just  “hung  around.” 

“Standing  on  the  street  corners 
with  my  buddies,  1 didn’t  feel  educa- 
tion was  too  important,”  he  said.  “At 
my  school  it  seemed  to  me  the  only 
students  who  wanted  to  attend  were 
football  players  and  they  tolerated  it 
just  so  they  could  play  football.” 

At  17  Nyman  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  For  the  first  17  years  he  served 
as  a military  policeman.  He  is  now  an 
administrative  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  training  branch. 

“I  have  18  months  left  before  I 
retire,”  he  said.  “Just  enough  time  to 
complete  a master’s  degree.” 

For  people  stationed  at  White 
Sands  who  complain  about  the  isola- 
tion and  nothing  to  do,  Nyman  highly 
recommends  the  Education  Center 
because  “I  found  out  that  any  time 
spent  in  the  Ed.  Center  is  beneficial.” 


SFC  Vanner  Nyman 


SGM  William  Robinson 


It’s  taken  William  Robinson  12 
years  to  do  it — but  he  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  enlisted  man  on 
post  to  graduate  from  the  University 
of  Arizona  with  a master’s  degree  in 
teaching,  and  with  a major  in  educa- 
tion administration,  according  to 
James  Lewis,  Education  Center  direc- 
tor. 

Robinson  is  the  sergeant  major 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Communication 
Command  Agency  and  his  ambition 
to  be  a school  administrator  after  he 
retires  gave  the  impulse  to  do  a lot  of 
cramming.  Enough  cramming,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  come  out  with  all  A’s 
and  B’s  in  his  graduate  study. 

The  top-ranking  soldier  has  more 
than  25  years  of  military  service  to  his 
credit,  including  seven-and-a-half 
years  in  the  Navy.  But  he  didn’t  begin 
his  serious  search  for  an  education 
until  he  was  stationed  with  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  in  Hawaii. 

Since  then,  he’s  averaged  two 
courses  each  semester,  doubling  the 
six  hours  of  classroom  study  with 
homework.  He  has  concentrated  on 
academic  courses,  he  said,  which  will 
relieve  him  of  taking  these  necessary 
credits  after  he  begins  teaching.  “Most 
states  require  three  years  of  teaching 
experience  in  addition  to  54  hours  of 
graduate  study  before  you  can  step 


of  education 


into  an  administrative  position,”  he 
said. 

The  only  time  his  concentrated 
studies  were  interrupted  was  during 
the  time  he  was  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. “There  just  were  no  facilities 
available  there,”  he  said. 

In  1973  he  was  selected  to  attend 
the  first  class  at  the  sergeants  major 
academy  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  after  which 
he  attended  the  Army’s  Bootstrap  Pro- 
gram for  the  maximum  18  months 
during  which  time  he  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  business.  After 
completing  the  combined  two  years  of 
study,  he  was  assigned  to  Ft. 
Huachuca. 

“It’s  all  up  to  the  individual,” 
Robinson  said.  “The  Army  can  help 
any  soldier  get  an  education  if  he  or 
she  is  willing  to  work  for  it.  You  do 
need  to  persevere.  I won’t  say  it’s 
easy,  especially  when  you  have  a 
family.” 

Robinson  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Wilma  Watts,  are  both  natives 
of  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  and  are  the 
parents  of  three  daughters.  The  career 
soldier  intends  to  return  there  when 
he  retires  and  renovate  an  old  house 
he  owns.  Hopefully,  his  hard-earned 
education  will  enable  him  to  work  in 
his  field  of  education  administration. 
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An  interview  with:Thomas  Townsend 


Mr.  Thomas  Townsend  is  a career  advisor  and  Project  AHEAD  counselor  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Eau  Claire.  At  the  time  the  Journal  interviewed  Mr.  Townsend,  Project  AHEAD  was  still  a vi- 
able offering  in  the  list  of  Army  opportunities.  Since  that  time,  we  have  learned  that  Project  AHEAD  is 
being  phased  out. 

Though  Project  AHEAD  will  no  longer  be  available  to  prospects,  this  article  illustrates  the  commit- 
ment the  Army  has  to  the  educational  well-being  of  its  enlistees.  That  commitment  will  be  continued  in 
the  Serviceman’s  Opportunity  College  (SOC)  program — the  primary  recruiting  tool  for  use  with  college- 
oriented  prospects.  Watch  the  Journal  for  more  on  SOC  in  future  issues. 


JOURNAL:  Mr.  Townsend,  how 
many  people  are  involved  in  Project 
AHEAD  here  at  Eau  Claire? 

TOWNSEND;  Well,  since  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire 
became  involved  in  Project  AHEAD 
back  in  1975,  a total  of  37  men  and 
women  have  been  admitted  to  the 
university  under  Project  AHEAD 
status.  The  first  two  of  these  in- 
dividuals began  attending  classes  here 
in  January  of  this  year.  A third  student 
is  scheduled  to  be  discharged  and 
enroll  in  August  of  1978,  and  a fourth 
in  January  of  1979.  Right  now,  two 
Project  AHEAD  registrants  are  at  the 
university. 

JOURNAL:  Have  you  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  them  about  Proj- 
ect AHEAD? 

TOWNSEND:  Yes,  1 have. 


JOURNAL;  What  kinds  of  expe- 
riences did  they  have  with  the  pro- 
gram? Did  it  work  for  them? 

TOWNSEND:  One  of  them 
earned  a dozen  or  so  credits  while  in 
the  service  and  1 think  Project 
AHEAD  was  instrumental  in  en- 
couraging her  to  enroll  in  the  courses. 
She  had  them  transferred  back  here 
and  so  they  were  here  when  she 
returned. 

The  other  individual  had  a rather 
disappointing  experience  in  that  he 
had  been  in  a situation  where  his  ap- 
plication to  take  some  courses  had 
been  denied.  This  was,  as  I under- 
stand it,  a case  where  the  person  was 
in  a somewhat  specialized  assignment 
and  the  commanding  officer  felt  that 
he  couldn’t  spare  the  person. 

I have  no  idea  how  representative 


that  may  be. 

The  student  who  will  return  in 
September  has  spent  much  of  her  duty 
time  at  Ft.  Riley  and  she’s  amassed 
virtually  a full  year  of  college  at  Kan- 
sas State  University  in  Manhattan.  So, 
I’m  real  impressed  with  what  she’s 
done — a full  year  of  college  at  a good 
school  during  a three-year  enlistment. 

JOURNAL:  How  do  you  manage 
to  keep  track  of  your  AHEAD 
registrants  while  they’re  in  the  Army? 

TOWNSEND:  When  I came  to 
this  job,  I inherited  a list  of  Project 
AHEAD  registrants.  So,  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  get  to  know  them.  To  do 
this  I wrote  what  was  basically  a form 
letter  to  them.  I also  conceived  a sim- 
ple one-page  status  report  on  which 
they  might  indicate  what  their  situa- 
tion was.  That  status  report  sheet,  in 


One  (student)  earned  a dozen  or  so  credits 
while  in  service  and  I think  Project  AHEAD 
was  instrumental  in  encouraging  her  to 
enroll  in  the  courses. 


The  tact  that  they  have  opted  for  Project 
AHEAD  encourages  them  to  go  see  an 
educational  officer  and  make  a decision  to 
take  a course  . . (This)  is  a valuable  aspect 
of  the  program  to  the  enlisted  person. 


To  (get  to  know  the  enrollees)  I wrote  what 
was  basically  a form  letter  to  them.  I also 
conceived  a simple  one-page  status  report 
on  which  they  might  indicate  what  their 
situation  was. 
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addition  to  asking  just  the  data  of 
name,  expected  date  of  separation, 
etc.,  invited  them  to  name  personal 
interests  or  to  name  some  things  they 
wanted  or  saw. 

Out  of  that.  I’ve  picked  up  some 
personal  requests  or  expressions  that  I 
could  respond  to  with  a personal  let- 
ter. So  I’ve  used  the  form  letter,  the 
status  report,  and  the  personal  letter. 
Eventually  I felt  like  I needed  some 
way  of  having  an  occasional  contact 
that  was  other  than  a personal  letter. 
What  I came  up  with  was  the  idea  of 
using  a newsletter — a kind  of  “cam- 
pus communique.’’ 

JOURNAL:  I’ve  seen  one  of 
these.  Can  you  give  me  a brief 
description  of  what  this  might  be  like 
and  what  it  might  include? 

TOWNSEND;  One  thing  I’ve  dis- 
covered— and  you  may  want  to  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  recruiters — 
this  university  (and  I suspect  most 
universities  are  interested  basically  in 
granting  credit  for  work  taken  at  other 
accredited  colleges  and  universities) 
is  guided  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  statements  concerning 
recommendation  of  credit  granted  for 
MOSs.  For  most  MOSs  we’re  not 
granting  credit. 

Now  this  is  not  a case  of  the  uni- 
versity saying  that  such  and  such  a 
course  or  MOS  training  session  was 
not  worth  anything,  but  rather,  that 
such  and  such  would  not  be  transfer- 
red to  the  liberal  arts  program  of  the 
university.  The  given  course  or  spe- 
cialty certainly  had  value  in  preparing 
for  an  MOS  rating  and  it  had, 
hopefully,  personal  value  to  the 
enlistee.  We’re  not  denying  that  at  all. 
Let  me  give  an  example.  We  might  not 
accept  an  engineering  credit  from  UW 
Madison — and  there’s  no  question 
about  the  validity  of  UW-Madison — 
simply  because  we  don’t  have  an  en- 
gineering program  here. 

Likewise,  we’re  just  saying  that 
we  won’t  accept  such  and  such  a tech- 
nical credit  for  an  MOS  because  we 
have  no  equivalent  program  here.  At 
least  one  Project  AHEAD  registrant 
was  exceedingly  angry  at  learning  this 
fact.  I wrote  to  her  and  said  that  I 
realized  and  understood  her  disap- 
pointment and  anger,  and  I told  her 


there  was  nothing  I could  do  to 
change  that.  But  I did  want  her  to 
know  that  her  experience  of  disap- 
pointment and  anger  was  part  of  what 
prompted  me  to  prepare  a fact  sheet 
that  might  benefit  others.  I called  this 
item  “Earning  Credit  While  in  Ser- 
vice” and  sent  it  to  each  of  our  Project 
AHEAD  registrants.  It  has  a statement 
about  how  they  might  earn  credits 


through  attending  courses  at  ac- 
credited institutions,  a brief  statement 
on  correspondence  courses,  on  credit 
by  examination  and  on  military 
assignments  and  military  courses. 

On  this  matter,  I would  like  to 
recommend  that  recruiters  or  educa- 
tion service  officers  who  speak  to  Pro- 
ject AHEAD  registrants  about  what 
credits  they’re  going  to  amass  at  a 
given  university  ought  probably  to  in- 
dicate that  the  credit  that’s  going  to  be 
awarded  by  a university  is  going  to  be 
just  about  entirely  earned  at  other  ac- 
credited institutions.  Enlistees  really 
ought  to  be  told  straight  out  that  that’s 
the  fact. 

JOURNAL:  How  does  a stu- 
dent— let’s  say  they  register  in  Project 
AHEAD,  go  in  the  Army  and  are 
assigned  to  Germany — how  does  he 
or  she  know  before  the  course  is  taken 
whether  it  will  be  accepted  here  for 
credit?  Or  do  they  know? 

TOWNSEND:  They  probably 
cannot  know.  The  only  way  they 
could  know  absolutely  for  certain 
would  be  a statement  from  our 
registrar,  because  the  registrar  is  the 
only  one  who  can  speak  for  that  phase 
of  any  institution.  What  I have  been 
able  to  say  to  them  is  to  name  the  cri- 
teria by  which  our  registrar  is  guided; 
namely,  whether  the  institution  is  ac- 
credited, and  whether  the  course  is 
equivalent  to  a course  we  have,  or  at 
least  integral  with  a program  of  ours. 

Now,  if  there’s  some  lead  time — 


if  they  write  and  say,  “I  have  a choice 
between  course  X and  Y” — I can 
sometimes  check  out  that  equivalency 
and  send  them  a note  that  says,  “I 
think  you’ll  be  more  sure  with  X.”  Or, 
some  individuals  have  written  and 
I’ve  named  the  kinds  of  courses  they 
can  rely  on:  an  intro  to  psychology,  an 
intro  to  sociology,  an  algebra-trigo- 
nometry course.  Those  are  kind  of 


basic  introductory  courses  and  we  can 
feel  pretty  confident  that  they  are 
going  to  be  roughly  the  same  at  any 
institution.  But  you’ve  named  one  of 
the  kind  of  “hard  spots”  in  the  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  guarantee  of  that 
and,  of  course,  neither  the  Army  nor 
the  university  has  given  a guarantee. 
But  both  the  Army  and  the  university, 
by  creating  such  a program,  have 
raised  the  expectation;  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  some  kind 
of  responsibility  through  a contact 
person,  as  I see  myself  being,  to  give 
some  guidance  there. 

JOURNAL:  Of  course,  this  kind 
of  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  Army. 
It  is  true  that  a student  can  go  to  a 
small  college  somewhere  and  transfer 
to  Eau  Claire,  only  to  find  that  some 
of  those  credits  didn’t  transfer.  Isn’t 
this  the  case? 

TOWNSEND:  Exactly.  That  is 
really  a good  point.  In  this  sense  Proj- 
ect AHEAD  is  not  a freak  kind  of 
thing.  University  students  transfer 
credits  back  and  forth  consistently.  I 
suppose,  and  it’s  not  unique,  the  more 
specialized  difference  of  Project 
AHEAD  is  its  willingness  to  establish 
a transcript  and  let  students  transfer 
credits  back  to  that  transcript  prior  to 
actually  enrolling  at  the  host  univer- 
sity. 

But  to  pick  up  on  the  point  that 
you  mentioned,  namely  that  other 
transferred  students  are  in  the  same 
boat,  the  university  has  tried  to  pro- 


/ would  want  to  identify  this  university  working  with  Proj- 
ect AHEAD — and  certainly  my  own  work  as  an  advisor — 
as  a service  offered  by  the  university  to  an  interested  in- 
dividual. Not  as  a recruitment  technique. 
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Thomas  Townsend 

vide  some  guidance  for  them,  too.  At 
least  for  a student  taking  a course  in 
the  summer  school  we  have  been  able 
to  give  what  is  otherwise  non-existent 
— a guarantee.  If  a student  proposes 
to  take  summer  school  in  Milwaukee 
or  the  Twin  Cities,  he  or  she  can, 
before  leaving  school  in  the  spring,  fill 
out  a sheet  and  name  the  course  at, 
say,  UW-Milwaukee.  He  then  turns 
the  sheet  into  the  registrar,  who  in 
turn  confirms  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
UW-Eau  Claire  course  such  and  such. 
That  student  can  then  go  off  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  transfered 
back — assuming  he  or  she  passes  the 
course. 

JOURNAL:  What  kind  of  advice 
would  you  give  an  Army  recruiter 
here  in  Eau  Claire  who  is  talking  to  a 
recent  graduate  of  North  or  Memorial 
High  School?  He  doesn’t  really  want 
to  go  straight  into  college.  He’s  been 
in  school  long  enough,  but  he  indi- 
cates he  might  be  interested  in  taking 
a course  while  in  the  Army? 

TOWNSEND:  O.K.  I would  tell 
him  that  Project  AHEAD  is  a good 
way  for  him  to  tie  himself  to  a partic- 
ular institution  that  he  can  count  on  as 
being  home  base  for  registering  his 
credits. 

1 would  also  tell  him  that,  at  least 
at  UW-Eau  Claire,  he  could  count  on  a 
personal  contact  with  an  advisor  who 
would  try  to  provide  him  whatever 
particular  academic  advice  he  needed. 

I would  tell  him  that  after  basic, 
he  would  probably  have  the  chance  to 
take  certain  off-base  courses  or  on- 
base  courses  and  the  Army  would  pay 
tuition  up  to  75  percent  for  approved 
courses. 

I would  think  that  Project 
AHEAD  would  be  used  in  a distorted 
way  if  I used  it  as  part  of  a hard-sell 
recruiting  technique.  I think,  per- 
sonally, that  it’s  more  for  a person 
who  has  made  the  decision  to  enter 
the  Army  but  has  some  interest  in  col- 
lege. I would  point  this  out  as  a 
resource  which  that  individual  can 
use  to  maintain  a kind  of  personal 
contact  with  the  university. 

1 would  also  stress  that  it  in  no 


way  at  all  commits  the  individual  to 
attending  that  particular  university.  I 
think  that  we  should  acknowledge 
that  there  are  some  people  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  signed  up  for  Proj- 
ect AHEAD,  and  got  in  there  only  to 
find  that  they  were  not  particularly 
interested  in  pursuing  that  course. 
That  would  be  acceptable. 

Or  some  may,  over  the  experi- 
ence, earn  some  credits  and  find  that 
they  do,  in  fact,  want  to  use  them,  but 
at  a different  institution.  And  that 
again  is  perfectly  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Project  AHEAD  program. 

And  that  is  why  I personally 
would  want  to  identify  this  university 
working  with  Project  AHEAD — and 
certainly  my  own  work  as  an  ad- 
visor— as  a service  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity to  an  interested  individual. 
Not  as  a recruitment  technique.  I 
think  that  shows  by  the  fact  that  the 
office  at  Eau  Claire  given  responsi- 
bility for  it  is  the  Office  of  Academic 
and  Career  Advising,  not  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

JOURNAL:  Give  me  your  views 
of  the  program — good  and  bad. 

TOWNSEND:  My  judgment  is 
that  one  strength  of  the  program  is  to 


provide  the  enlisted  person  with  a 
home  base  for  building  a transcript. 
Potentially,  under  the  Project 
AHEAD  program  registrants  can  take 
courses  while  in  service  and  have 
them  tucked  neatly  away  at  the 
registrar’s  office  at  UW-Eau  Claire, 
let’s  say.  In  actual  practice.  I’ll  have  to 
say  that  I’m  not  aware  of  a single 
enlisted  Project  AHEAD  registrant 
who  did  it  the  way  the  literature  says 
it  should  be  done:  namely,  take  a 
course,  have  the  credit  transferred 
back  to  Eau  Claire;  take  another 
course,  have  the  credit  sent  back  to 
Eau  Claire.  So  that  value  is  kind  of  a 
potential  value.  In  actual  point  of  fact, 
they  have  tended  to  more  frequently 


transfer  back  at  the  time  they  have 
made  actual  application  for  admis- 
sion. I just  don’t  believe  that’s  the  way 
both  the  Army  and  the  universities 
conceived  that  it  was  going  to  work. 

Another  value  is  probably  just 
the  fact  that  they  have  opted  for  Proj- 
ect AHEAD  encourages  them  to  go 
see  an  educational  officer  and  make  a 
decision  to  take  a course  here  or  there 
or  wherever.  Now  I think  that  in  itself 
is  a valuable  aspect  of  the  program  to 
the  enlisted  person. 

JOURNAL:  How  about  the  value 
of  the  program  to  the  university? 

TOWNSEND:  Again,  potentially 
there  is  a body  of  individuals  return- 
ing from  the  service  who  may  be  stu- 
dents. Here  at  UW-Eau  Claire  that  has 
not  been  a particularly  significant 
number.  But  the  university  entered 
the  program  I think  not  particularly 
seeing  it  as  a recruiting  element. 

JOURNAL:  Why  would  a school 
enter  the  program  then?  This  is  a 
question  that  might  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  our  people. 

TOWNSEND:  I think  that  the 
university  participates  in  Project 
AHEAD  basically  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing a service  to  some  individuals  who 


have  indicated  an  interest  in  UW-Eau 
Claire.  The  fundamental  service  I 
think  I can  provide  is  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge them  as  persons  and  pro- 
vide an  occasional  semi-personal  con- 
tact between  the  university  and  them. 
Now  if  they  respond  to  that  contact  by 
asking  questions  or  by  asking  for  a 
catalogue,  then  I can  offer  what  might 
be  more  technically  academic  advis- 
ing services. 

Another  good  thing  about  Project 
AHEAD  is  that  there’s  a chunk  of 
people  to  whom  the  university  prob- 
ably ordinarily  would  not  offer  this 
kind  of  service.  And  Project  AHEAD 
has  kind  of  stimulated  us  to  try  to  do 
it.  There  I feel  very  good.  S' 


The  fundamental  service  I think  I can  provide  is  simply  to 
acknowledge  them  as  persons  and  provide  an  occa- 
sional semi-personal  contact  between  the  university  and 
them. . . . Project  AHEAD  has  kind  of  stimulated  us  to  try 
to  do  it.  There  I feel  very  good. 
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Winning  the  silver  badge 


When 
you  pass 
RecEx, 
you 
pass 
go 
and 
collect 
the 

silver  badge 


After  weeks  of  studying  and  days  attesting  at  RecEx,  SP5  David  Hill  became  one  of  those  who 
wears  the  silver  recruiting  badge.  Hill  is  now  at  the  Cincinnati  DRC. 


Story  by  CYNTHIA  NASON 
Photos  by  CYNTHIA  NASON 
and 

MSG  WOLFGANG  SCHERP 

It  might  be  billed  as  the  Army’s 
largest  recruiting  station.  Anyone 
seeing  the  occupied  desks,  applicants 
being  interviewed,  and  hearing  the 
paper  shuffling  and  phones  ringing 
would  be  convinced.  That’s  the  idea. 

The  place  is  the  RecEx  (Recruiter 
Exercise)  building  at  Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  home  of  the  Army’s 
Recruiting  School. 

The  RecEx  building  on  the  out- 
side resembles  neighboring  barracks 
type  buildings:  old,  white  (or  nearly 
white),  two-story  leftovers  from  World 
War  II.  However,  the  inside  of  the 
“Harrison  Recruiting  Station”  could 
easily  pass  for  a typical  recruiting  sta- 
tion, with  its  panelled  walls,  carpeted 
floors  and  modern  offices.  A closer 
look  reveals  the  presence  of  a televi- 
sion camera  which  videotapes  recruit- 


er candidate  performances.  The 
RecEx  building  actually  houses  five  of 
these  “recruiting  stations.” 

The  RecEx  is  the  third  phase  of 
training  which  the  recruiter  candidate 
undergoes.  RecEx  was  “born”  in  1975 
(see  September  1975  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal). The  candidate  begins  training 
across  the  street  from  the  RecEx 
facility,  in  Building  400,  where  the 
academic  portion  of  the  course  is 
taught.  First,  the  student  receives  in- 
struction in  the  basics  in  a conven- 
tional classroom.  Next,  he  puts  it  all 
together  when  he  receives  some  prac- 
tical application  in  a learning  lab. 
Then  the  candidate  is  hopefully  ready 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  recruiter  exer- 
cise. 

The  exercises  the  candidates  per- 
form have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Army’s  recent  increased  emphasis  on 
physical  fitness.  Well,  they  do  have 
something  to  do  with  fitness.  For  it’s 
at  this  stage  of  the  fledgling  recruiter’s 
training  that  he  will  “sink  or  swim.” 


One  of  the  changes  in  RecEx  was 
implementation,  in  January,  1977,  of 
self-pacing.  Instructors  say  this  gives 
them  more  time  to  work  with  in- 
dividuals because  the  groups  are 
smaller.  Students  may  spend  from 
two  to  six  days  at  the  Harrison  station 
and  complete  the  school  in  an  average 
of  14-18  days. 

Another  advantage  of  the  new 
improved  RecEx  is  the  increased 
number  of  sales  presentations  a stu- 
dent is  allowed.  Formerly  there  were 
only  three,  now  he  can  have  six,  from 
which  he  must  have  two  satisfactory 
ratings.  One  of  the  surprising  facts 
which  surfaced  in  the  experience  of 
the  school  is  that  the  speed  with 
which  a student  passes  the  presenta- 
tions has  no  relation  to  future  success 
as  a recruiter.  The  student  who  needs 
all  six  presentations  to  complete  the 
school  may  very  well  prove  to  be  a re- 
cruiter superior  to  the  student  who 
zipped  through  the  course  with  only 
two  presentations. 
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At  left,  SFC  Robert  Jewel  and 
SFC  Benjamin  White,  two  of 
USAREC's  RecEx  advisors, 
monitor  the  progress  of  two 
recruiter  candidates.  The 
other  RecEx  advisors  are 
SFC  Recil  Martin,  SFC  Ralph 
Caldwell,  SFC  Charles  Car- 
son  and  MSG  Dan  Layman. 
The  NCOIC  is  MSG  Kenneth 
Rodd.  At  right,  “SSG  Smith" 
interviews  a prospect  on  the 
telephone:  at  far  right,  a re- 
cruiter candidate  pores  over 
his  instructional  material 
before  being  graded  on  inter- 
viewing prospects.  Below, 
right,  MSG  Layman  and  MSG 
Rodd  watch  more  sales  pre- 
sentations. 


Winning  the  badge 

The  RecEx  day  begins  bright  and 
early  in  the  morning,  at  7:15  a.m.  The 
students  receive  a briefing  on  what 
will  be  happening  by  the  NCOIC  of 
RecEx. 

The  students  will  be  graded  on 
sales  presentations,  follow-up  on  ap- 
plicants and  prospects,  telephone 
prospecting,  preparation  of  prospect 
cards,  REACT  and  ASVAB  cards, 
USAREC  300  Form,  SPEAR,  DD  1966, 
attitude,  appearance  and  any  addi- 
tional work  related  to  recruiting  duty. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the 
RecEx  are  the  telephone  exercises  and 
sales  presentations.  For  each  exercise 
or  presentation  the  student  may 
receive  up  to  44  points.  He  will 
receive  a rating  of  satisfactory, 
marginal  or  unsatisfactory  for  each 
performance.  The  policy  is  “you  earn 
it,  you  get  it.” 

A recruiter  candidate  can  com- 
plete the  RecEx  phase  after  complet- 
ing two  satisfactory  sales  presenta- 
tions and  telephone  exercises,  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  the  individual 
advisor  and  the  NCOIC.  The  student’s 
total  RecEx  performance  is  reviewed 
before  selection  or  rejection  for  re- 
cruiting duty. 

After  the  briefing  the  students 
meet  their  USAREC  advisor.  His  job 
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is  to  evaluate  each  student’s  perfor- 
mance and  give  the  candidate  some 
suggestions  to  improve  the  perfor- 
mance— advice  tailored  to  the  stu- 
dent’s personality  and  sales  ability. 

The  advisor  explains  a few  more 
things  to  the  students,  then  leaves 
them  to  their  fates.  The  students  are 
nervous  and  talk  quietly  among  them- 
selves for  a few  minutes.  Then  it’s 
time  to  get  to  work.  They  take  their 
places  at  the  desks  assigned  and  fur- 
nished with  the  materials  they  will 
need.  Sergeant  First  Class  “James,” 
Staff  Sergeant  “Smith”  and  Sergeant 
“Black”  are  ready  for  a hard  day  of  re- 
cruiting. 

The  session  starts  out  slowly. 
They  share  a phone  so  each  must 
make  calls  in  turn.  Each  has  a list  of 
seven  names.  They  call  every  one  and 
are  graded  on  four,  which  count  as 
one  telephone  exercise.  The  scene  be- 
comes a busy  recruiting  station  as  the 
candidates  alternate  calling,  filling  out 
paperwork  and  interviewing  “appli- 
cants” {other  recruiter  candidates  or 
casuals).  Actual  situations  from  the 
field  are  used,  with  names  changed. 

The  prospects  the  students  call 
on  the  phone  may  or  may  not  make  an 
appointment,  may  or  may  not  show 
for  the  appointment  and  the  student 
may  even  have  walk-in  prospects. 


Role-playing  is  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  training  because  it 
gives  students  insight  into  how  the 
applicant  thinks. 

The  student  recruiters  must 
demonstrate  the  same  kinds  of  tech- 
niques that  a good  recruiter  does. 
They  establish  rapport,  get  the  pros- 
pects interested,  are  prepared  for  ob- 
jections, ask  for  appointments  and 
maintain  eye-to-eye  contact  in  inter- 
views. 

The  success  or  lack  of  success  of 
a sales  presentation  is  not  based  on 
whether  the  “applicant”  agrees  to 
process  or  enlist  in  the  Army.  It  is 
based  on  the  recruiter  candidate’s 
overall  ability  to  conduct  a sales  pre- 
sentation or  call  applicants  and  pros- 
pects on  the  phone. 

It  is  a full  day  of  “recruiting”  for 
the  students.  They  begin  to  see  how 
much  they  learned,  and  learn  how 
much  they  still  don’t  know.  There  are 
times  during  the  day  when  they  may 
begin  to  wonder  if  they  really  do  want 
to  be  recruiters.  Although  the  “trial  by 
fire”  makes  them  feel  a bit  uncertain, 
most  are  better  for  having  done  it. 

Probably  the  best  definition  of 
RecEx  comes  from  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors. “RecEx  is  where  the  candidate 
takes  what  he’s  been  taught  in  school, 
and  tells  the  Army  story.” 


Recruiting  & Reenlisting  Journal 


RecEx  (Recruiter  Exercise)  was  born  in  1975  and 
the  Journal  covered  its  birth  in  the  September 
issue  that  year.  Three  years  have  passed  and, 
though  the  building  and  the  “recruiting  stations” 
seem  unchanged,  there  have  been  many  changes 
and  improvements.  The  staff  has  changed  and 
there  is  a constant  stream  of  recruiter  candidates, 
but  the  facial  expressions  seem  to  stay  the  same. 
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FROM  MIDDAY  TO  SIX,  Monday  through  Friday, 
there’s  been  quite  a bit  of  chatter  about  the  Army  in 
Morganton,  North  Carolina. 

The  chatter  emanates  from  the  studios  of  WGXX- 
FM  on  the  Elaine  Clark  Show.  The  five-foot  half-inch 
blonde  has  decided  to  forego  her  popularity  as  a local 
“deejay”  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Army  life. 

“She’s  been  a great  help  to  me,”  said  Staff 
Sergeant  Harold  Stewart,  the  Morganton  recruiter. 
“Elaine  has  always  been  willing  to  air  our  public  service 
announcements,  but  little  did  1 realize  that  she  was  pro- 
bably being  influenced  as  much  as  the  audience.” 

Elaine  is  a busy  “personality.”  In  addition  to  the 
weekday  country  music  program,  she  can  be  heard 
“rockin’  ” from  noon  to  six  on  Saturdays.  And  it  doesn’t 
stop  there!  The  vivacious  young  lady  usually  spends 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  as  the  emcee  at  high 
school  “sock-hops”  or  other  remote  broadcasts. 

“It’s  like  having  a dozen  recruiting  stations  all  over 
my  area,”  said  Stewart.  “Elaine  has  been  so  positive  and 
enthusiastic  in  her  comments  about  the  Army  that  she 
has  aroused  an  interest  among  parents  as  well  as  high 
school  seniors.  It’s  like  someone  gave  me  free  use  of  a 
mass  media — it’s  great,”  he  said. 


Elaine  Clark  listens  intently  as  an  Army  recruiter  tells  her  all  the 
benefits  an  Army  career  has  to  offer.  Elaine  ivas  a DJ  for  a North 
Carolina  radio  station  and  is  now  preparing  to  join  the  Army. 


“Three  newspapers  have  published  our  releases 
about  Elaine  joining  the  DEP.  About  the  only  thing  left 
is  skywriting,”  Stewart  said  with  a smile. 

V. 


As  long  as  it  lasts.  Sergeant  Stewart  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  omnipresence  of  radio.  “It  makes  my  job 
a lot  easier,”  he  said.  (Bill  Schult,  Charlotte  DRC) 

COMBAT  ARMS,  WEAPONS  TRAINING  and 
serving  your  country  were  three  selling  points  used  by 
Sergeant  Terrance  Stults  at  the  Minnesota  Weapons 
Collectors  Association’s  winter  show.  Stults  set  up  a 
display  showing  infantry  weapons  used  by  soldiers 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  present. 

The  weapons  shown  included  a Brown  Bess 
Musket  (Revolutionary  War);  a Springfield  .58  Musket 
(Civil  War);  a Springfield  45/70  Trapdoor  and  an  Indian 
Trade  Rifle  (Indian  Wars);  a 30/40  Krag  (Spanish- Amer- 
ican War);  a Springfield  1903  Rifle,  (World  War  I);  an 
M-1  Carand  and  Carbine,  a Thompson  Submachine 
Cun,  and  a Reisling  Submachine  Cun  (World  War  II  and 
Korean  War);  an  M-14  and  an  M-16  Rifle,  an  M-60 
Machine  Cun,  a Browning  .50  Machine  Cun,  an  SK5 
Russian  Carbine,  and  a Military  Police  Riot  Shotgun 
(Vietnam  War  to  present). 

The  weapons  were  obtained  from  the  private  col- 
lections of  local  Rochester,  Minnesota,  residents,  from 
the  Olmstead  County  Sheriff’s  Office,  and  from  area 
Reserve  component  units;  including,  HHC,  1st  Bn,  135th 
Inf  (ARNC);  336th  Military  Police  Co  (USAR);  and  the 
544th  Heavy  Equipment  Co  (USAR).  (Sherry  Stirling, 
Minneapolis  DRC) 

WANT  TO  BEEF  UP  YOUR  DEP  referral  pro- 
gram? Take  a tip  from  Santa  Ana  DRC’s  top  recruiter, 
SFC  Henry  L.  Hale,  Jr.,  Chula  Vista  station  com- 
mander. Hale  telephones  DEPs  weekly.  He  encourages 
them  to  drop  in  to  the  station  and  tells  each,  “Don’t 
come  alone;  bring  a shadow.” 

His  station  has  plenty  of  shadows!  With  53  in  the 
DEP  program,  25  are  DEP  referrals.  Hale,  a two-sap- 
phire recruiter  with  1,913  QIPs  points  to  his  credit,  can 
fairly  see  his  third  sapphire  sparkle.  He  says  that  out  of 
the  53  DEPs,  all  but  one  is  a high  school  “will-grad”  and 
he  is  mighty  proud  of  the  one  exception. 

“That  one  is  a young  man  who  has  an  A A degree 
from  a local  college,”  says  Hale.  “He’ll  go  active  in 
August  as  an  MP.  This  DEP  has  brought  five  referrals 
in.  He  even  runs  his  own  ‘fat  man’  program  and  has  the 
overweight  guys  on  PT  daily  which  he  personally 
supervises.” 

What  all  this  adds  up  to.  comments  Hale,  is  that 
DEPs  like  the  challenge  and  it  is  exactly  what  they 
need.  (Maxine  Dougan,  Santa  Ana  DRC) 
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THERE’S  AN  OLD  ADVERTISING  MAXIM  that 
says  you’ve  got  to  grab  your  customer’s  attention  before 
you  can  sell  him  your  product.  Putting  the  maxim  to  the 
test,  the  Harrisburg  DRC  launched  its  FY  78  high  school 
program  with  an  impressive  Army  Career  Day  designed 
specifically  for  the  high  school  guidance  counselor.  The 
DRC,  using  a total  force  effort,  invited  guidance  coun- 
selors from  all  of  central  Pennsylvania  to  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks for  a first  hand  look  at  the  careers  that  make  up 
Today’s  Army.  About  120  guidance  counselors  and  a 
number  of  students  accepted  the  invitation. 

Exhibits  ranged  from  signal  equipment  out  of  Ft. 
Meade,  Md.,  to  helicopters  from  Ft.  Indiantown  Gap 
and  the  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  The  Letterken- 
ny  Army  Depot  sent  an  air  defense  missile  display  and  a 
FADOC  system.  National  Guard  and  USAR  units  joined 
the  total  force  effort  with  field  artillery  pieces,  engineer 
equipment  and  a complete  field  hospital  display. 

All  exhibits  were  manned  by  soldiers  from  the  sup- 
port units  involved  and  a recruiter  or  two  from  the  DRC. 
While  the  support  people  explained  the  intricacies  of 
their  equipment,  the  recruiters,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  former  MOS  experience,  answered  questions 
about  enlistment  opportunities  and  training.  In  addition, 
every  guidance  counselor  was  personally  escorted  dur- 
ing the  day  by  a recruiter  who  worked  with  his  school 
on  a day-to-day  basis. 

The  Old  Guard  Drill  Team  added  their  usual  preci- 
sion and  snap  to  the  program  with  a demonstration  that 
brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet. 

A local  radio  station,  WHYL,  sent  their  top  disc 
jockey  to  broadcast  his  show  from  the  site.  The  “dee- 
jay”  intermingled  several  good  interviews  with  recruit- 
ers, the  DRC  commander,  and  a few  guidance  coun- 
selors between  spinning  records.  Best  of  all,  he  allowed 
several  high  school  students  to  talk  about  the  Army’s 
Delayed  Entry  Program. 

By  early  afternoon  the  clouds  parted  just  in  time  for 
the  US  Army  “Golden  Knights”  parachute  team  to 
mesmerize  the  crowd  with  their  aerial  acrobatics. 
Although  the  Knights’  performance  officially  closed  the 
career  day,  many  of  the  guidance  counselors  and  stu- 
dents stayed,  asking  questions  and  gaining  more  infor- 
mation about  Today’s  Army. 

It  was  immediately  obvious  that  the  career  day  was 
a grand  success,  judging  from  the  comments  made  by 
the  guidance  counselors  on  their  departure.  Several 
days  later  more  favorable  comments  filtered  back  to  the 
DRC  via  the  field  force.  In  fact,  an  example  of  the  suc- 


cess of  the  career  day  was  a recruiter’s  experience  a few 
weeks  after  the  event.  This  recruiter  worked  hard  just 
to  convince  a particularly  negative  guidance  counselor 
to  accompany  him  to  the  career  day.  The  man  ap- 
parently was  impressed  by  the  program  because  he 
returned  the  favor  later  by  inviting  the  recruiter  out  to 
the  school  to  find  out  what  he  could  do  to  help  in  the 
future.  The  career  day  had  opened  the  doors  to  at  least 
one  “tough”  school.  (Gary  Vezza,  Harrisburg  DRC) 


The  Old  Guard  Drill  Team  always  adds  a touch  of  class  to  any 
event.  The  high  stepping  soldiers  were  a real  crowd  pleaser. 


Demonstrations  of  all  types  highlighted  the  Army  Career  Day 
sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg  DRC. 


PERHAPS  A FUTURE  RECRUITER  has  been 
found.  An  Honorary  Recruiter  Certificate  and  a letter  of 
commendation  were  presented  to  Private  Mackey  J. 
Martinez,  Jr.  by  the  Denver  DRC  for  outstanding  ser- 
vice as  a recruiter  aide.  (Denver  DRC) 
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IN  PUERTO  RICO,  Angelina  “Gina”  Laguna 

became  the  first  Puerto  Rican  female  (and  only  the 
fourteenth  woman  ever)  to  receive  the  Army’s  highest 
enlisted  rank  in  ceremonies  held  at  the  San  Juan  District 
Recruiting  Command. 


Puerto  Rico’s  first  female  Sergeant  Major  resides  in 
Levittown,  P.R.,  in  a spacious  two  bedroom  home  which 
she  has  designed  and  completely  redecorated  in  her 
spare  time.  Her  other  hobbies  are  gardening,  music, 
and — her  favorite  hobby — raising  her  four  poodles. 
(SSG  William  Craig,  San  Juan  DRC) 


SGM  Angelina 
Laguna,  the  first 
female  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  become 
an  Army 
Sergeant  Major. 


Currently  working  as  Administrative  Supervisor, 
SCM  Laguna  coordinates  special  projects  such  as  the 
current  program  to  increase  female  non-prior  service 
applicants.  Since  her  arrival  in  April  1967,  Cina  has  wit- 
nessed the  transformation  of  the  San  Juan  District  Re- 
cruiting Command  from  a staff  of  five  enlisted  men  and 
one  officer  into  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful 
DRCs  in  the  nation  with  over  85  personnel  assigned. 
During  that  period  she  served  as  WAC  counselor,  WAC 
officer  coordinator.  Army  Nurse  Corps  recruiter  as  well 
as  Army  guidance  counselor  and,  most  recently,  female 
programs  supervisor. 

She  entered  the  Army  in  1951  and  received  training 
as  a supply  specialist  at  Ft.  Dix,  N.J.  After  serving  two 
tours  in  Europe  and  one  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  (then 
SSC)  Laguna  was  assigned  to  the  Oakland  Army  Ter- 
minal where,  in  1961  she  applied  for  recruiting  duty. 
Upon  being  accepted  she  was  assigned  to  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and  remained  there  until  coming  to  San  Juan.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  regular  recruiting  duties  on  the  West  Coast. 
Cina  served  as  host  of  a daily  radio  program  which  was 
broadcast  in  Spanish  throughout  the  southwestern 
states. 


TRULY  LIVING  UP  TO  HIS  TITLE  (Recruiter 
Aide)  while  assigned  to  the  Richmond  Heights,  Ohio, 
recruiting  station.  Private  David  Millison  has  not  only 
been  responsible  for  direct  enlistments,  but  his  contacts 
in  the  community  have  given  his  recruiter  at  least  one 
new  center  of  influence. 


Private  David  Millison  and  his  scoutmaster,  Robert  Buehner, 
show  off  part  of  Buehner's  collection  of  military  insignia.  Buehner 
has  been  coliecting  patches  for  35  years  and  has  every  ribbon 
from  Civii  War  days  tiil  present. 

Private  Millison’s  former  involvement  as  an  Eagle 
scout  resulted  in  a solid  friendship  with  his  scoutmaster, 
Robert  L.  Buehner.  Buehner,  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Military  Collectors,  has  apparently  trans- 
ferred his  interest  in  military  affairs  to  his  former 
scouts,  many  of  whom  have  joined  the  Army,  including 
his  son  who  is  now  in  the  DEP. 

Buehner  has  been  collecting  military  items  for  35 
years  and  has  amassed  every  US  Army  ribbon  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  present.  His  patches  date  from  World 
War  I and  include  the  Army  Hostess  patch  worn  by 
USO  volunteers  in  World  War  II.  He  has  many  stories  to 
tell  about  his  items  and  has  been  generous  in  assisting 
the  Richmond  Heights  recruiters  with  displays  for  the 
station.  (Carol  Masek,  Cleveland  DRC) 
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MARCHING  IN  FAMOUS  FOOTSTEPS,  Shan- 
non Marshall,  granddaughter  of  the  late  Brigadier 
General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  recently  took  her  oath  of 
enlistment  in  an  impressive  ceremony  at  William  Beau- 
mont Army  Medical  Center,  El  Paso.  Administering  the 
oath  was  Major  General  Raymond  Bishop,  Jr.,  the 
medical  center’s  commander  and  a family  friend. 

Among  the  friends  witnessing  the  ceremony,  two 
of  the  proudest  were  Shannon’s  recruiter.  Sergeant 
First  Class  Ron  Collins,  and  El  Paso  Area  Commander, 
Captain  Terry  W.  Bullington. 

Shannon  said  her  decision  to  carry  on  the  family 
tradition  greatly  pleased  her  father,  S.  L,  A,  Marshall, 
Jr.,  a former  Air  Force  captain  residing  in  Clayton, 
Missouri.  (Albuquerque  DRC) 

A WINNING  COMBINATION  for  the  Santa  Ana 
DRC  is  the  mobile  recruiting  van  with  Sergeant  Dave 
Gardner  at  the  wheel.  Although  a new  recruiter,  SGT 
Gardner  was  a 125-percenter  when  he  was  selected  as 
the  van  operator.  He  decorated  the  interior  with  posters 
and  Army  symbols,  brought  his  own  8-track  tapes  to 
keep  the  music  going,  and  headed  for  the  field.  To  date, 
he  and  recruiters  who  accompany  him  have  generated 
164  solid  leads.  “That  means  they  are  signed  on  the 
standard  200  cards,’’  says  Gardner. 

Gardner  is  scheduled  by  Santa  Ana  DRC  Opera- 
tions, works  closely  with  area  commanders  and  station 
commanders,  and  sets  up  the  26-foot  Winnebago  at  high 
schools,  colleges,  malls  and  wherever  recruiters  want  to 
generate  interest  and  leads.  “We’ve  also  been  to  the 
Padre  Stadium  in  San  Diego,  to  the  Redondo  Beach  Pier 
and  to  local  fairs  and  carnivals,”  comments  Gardner. 


Sergeant  Dave  Gardner,  driver  of  Santa  Ana’s  DRC  mobile  re- 
cruiting station,  talks  about  opportunities  for  women  in  the  Army 
with  two  students  in  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 


At  high  schools  Sergeant  Gardner  likes  to  have  the 


van  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  school.  “I  don’t  like  park- 
ing lots  or  front  entrances,”  he  says.  He  finds  that  re- 
cruiters can  work  with  high  school  principals  and  coun- 
selors to  get  a good  spot  for  the  van.  Because  many 
Southern  California  schools  are  built  one-story  around 
inner  patios,  the  van  pulls  up  to  very  central  locations. 
That  way  his  music  and  the  prominent  van  and  signs  at- 
tract lunchtime  students. 

Asked  who  the  leads  are,  Gardner  replies,  “Most 
are  young  people  who  would  not  have  taken  the  time  to 
go  downtown  to  a recruiting  station.  Jobs  are  what  they 
want  to  know  about,”  he  asserts.  “1  work  closely  with 
the  recruiter  who  always  is  at  the  van,  and  turn  over  to 
him  any  leads  1 get,”  he  says.  (Santa  Ana  DRC) 

INSPIRATION  CAME  to  Sergeant  First  Class 
Aubrey  Wetherington,  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  recruit- 
ing station,  when  he  needed  a new  idea  for  spreading 
the  good  word  about  the  Army  to  his  target  audience  in 
high  schools. 

At  the  time,  SFC  Wetherington  was  working  at  the 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  recruiting  station,  and  one  of  his 
schools  was  Dixie  Hollins  High  School.  He  obtained  a 
football  schedule  from  Hollins’  coach  and  through  the 
Jacksonville  DRC  received  the  financial  backing  for  an 
Army  sign  showing  the  school’s  sport  schedule.  The 
sign  also  included  the  recruiter’s  name  and  the  location 
and  phone  number  of  the  recruiting  station.  As  a result, 
Wetherington’s  idea  became  a reality. 

During  the  past  year  Wetherington’s  idea  has 
sprouted  into  full  use  of  an  advertising  technique  in- 
cluding basketball  signs. 

Use  of  the  signs  has  produced  excellent  results.  The 
recruiter  has  received  better  referrals  and  more  enlist- 
ments through  the  athletic  departments  of  his  area  high 
schools,  and  at  least  one  college  has  expressed  an  in- 
terest. Sporting  gestures  pay  off! 

TIME  MARCHES  ON  with  the  “One-Army”  con- 
cept at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  Staff  Sergeant  Jimmy  George, 
NCOIC,  Accessions  Management  Office  at  Ft,  Lee,  ex- 
presses his  feeling  about  the  “One-Army”  concept  by 
making  clocks  to  show  we  ore  One  Army.  Decals  of  Un- 
cle Sam  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  clock  faces  and 
the  numerals  are  replaced  by  lettering.  One  of  SSG 
George’s  “Uncle  Sam  Wants  You”  clocks  depicts 
“DELAYED  ENTRY,”  another  says  “RE-UP  TODAY,” 
and  a third,  “RESERVE  TODAY-FOR  TOMORROW,” 
was  made  up  for  the  Reserve  Component  Career  Coun- 
selor at  Ft.  Lee.  (Quartermaster  Center,  Ft.  Lee) 
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Year-to-date  regional  high  school  diploma  grad 
mission  accomplishment  as  of  24  July  1978. 
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Percentage  of  objective  accomplished  for  shipping  periods  indicated. 


Quality  S Quantity 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  year-to-date  objective. 

JUNE 


QIPS  credits/recruit  QIPS  credits/recruiter 


NERRC 

7.65 

SERRC 

27.52 

SERRC 

7.3b 

SWRRC 

16.70 

MWRRC 

7.09 

WRRC 

11.97 

SHRRC 

6.87 

NERRC 

11.54 

WRRC 

6.72 

MWRRC 

11.26 

COMMAND 

7.28 

COMMAND 

14.65 

TOP  DRCs** 

TOP  DRCs** 

RECRUIT 

RECRUITER 

1. 

Charlotte 

7.77 

1. 

San  Juan 

54.74 

2. 

Baltimore/Washington 

7.70 

2. 

Montgomery 

32.94 

3. 

Harrisburg 

7.70 

3. 

Miami 

30.75 

4. 

San  Juan 

7.70 

4. 

Columbia 

30.11 

5. 

Pi ttsburgh 

7.68 

5. 

Jacksonvi lie 

29.76 

6. 

Boston 

7.65 

6. 

Jackson 

28.89 

7. 

Cincinnati 

7.58 

7. 

Richmond 

26.26 

8. 

Richmond 

7.49 

8. 

Baltimore /Washington 

26.18 

9. 

Montgomery 

7.42 

9. 

Charlotte 

26.03 

10. 

Jacksonvil le 

7.39 

10. 

Little  Rock 

24.67 

11. 

Col umbi a 

7.33 

11. 

Altanta 

23.77 

12. 

Miami 

7.24 

12. 

Raleigh 

23.49 

13. 

Altanta 

7.22 

13. 

Beckley 

20.97 

14. 

Nashville 

7.18 

14. 

Honolulu 

20.09 

15. 

Jacksonvi lie 

7.14 

15. 

Cincinnati 

18.79 

16. 

Beckley 

7.07 

16. 

Louisville 

18.14 

17. 

Honolulu 

6.99 

17. 

Nashville 

23.49 

18. 

Loui svi  1 le 

6.97 

18. 

New  Orleans 

13.46 

19. 

Cleveland 

6.96 

19. 

St.  Louis 

11.26 

20. 

Raleigh 

6.94 

20. 

Pittsburgh 

10.98 

21. 

Little  Rock 

6.85 

21. 

Cleveland 

10.88 

22. 

Peoria 

6.84 

22. 

Boston 

10.11 

23. 

St.  Louis 

6.46 

23. 

Peoria 

9.27 

24. 

New  Orleans 

6.27 

24. 

Harrisburg 

9.12 

**  - Only  those  DRCs  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective  each  week 
during  the  reception  station  month  starting  3U  May  and  ending  26  June  were 
eligible  for  consideration. 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 


ORC 

YTO  i 

Wks  - loot 

DRC 

YTO  t 

Wks  - 1001, 

1. 

San  Juan 

140.3 

41-41 

30.  Salt  Lake  City 

88.7 

14-41 

2. 

Jackson 

131.7 

41-41 

31.  Chicago 

87.4 

11-41 

3. 

Columbia 

122.9 

41-41 

32.  Sacramento 

87.2 

13-41 

4, 

Chari otte 

122.6 

41-41 

33.  Newburgh 

87.1 

8-41 

S. 

Bal timore 

121.5 

41-41 

34.  San  Antonio 

86.4 

8-41 

6. 

Honolulu 

119.3 

39-41 

35.  Columbus 

85.7 

15-41 

7. 

Jacksonvil le 

117.3 

41-41 

36.  Denver 

85.7 

15-41 

8. 

C1„cfnn.tt 

115.3 

41-41 

37.  Oes  Hoi nes 

84. B 

13-41 

9. 

Montoomerv 

114.5 

41-41 

38.  Pittsburgh 

84.3 

11-41 

10. 

Miami 

113.6 

41-41 

39.  San  Francisco 

84.2 

12-41 

11. 

113.2 

41-41 

40.  Detroit 

83.7 

11-41 

12. 

Atlanta 

113.0 

41-41 

41.  Omaha 

83.6 

10-41 

13. 

Richmond 

111.9 

41-41 

42.  Oklahoma  City 

83.5 

15-41 

14. 

Houston 

IUH.9 

23-41 

43.  Lansing 

83.1 

15-41 

IS. 

New  Orleans 

106.2 

31-41 

44.  Albuquerque 

82.6 

10-41 

16. 

St.  Louis 

105.8 

27-41 

45.  Kansas  City 

81.9 

10-41 

17. 

Nashvi 1 le 

104.4 

41-41 

46.  Dallas 

81.5 

10-41 

18. 

Beckley 

103.7 

41-41 

47.  Portland 

60.9 

14-41 

19. 

Little  Rock 

102.6 

31-41 

48.  Albany 

80.2 

9-41 

20. 

Concord 

100.9 

28-41 

49.  Newark 

78.4 

7-41 

21. 

Cleveland 

100.2 

25-41 

50.  Seattle 

78.3 

6-41 

22. 

Louisville 

99.1 

37-41 

51.  Minneapolis 

78.2 

7-41 

23. 

Harri sburg 

99.0 

20-41 

52.  Los  Angeles 

77.8 

13-41 

24. 

Phoenix 

98.3 

23-41 

53.  Long  Island 

76.1 

9-41 

25. 

Peorl a 

94.6 

20-41 

54.  New  Haven 

75.1 

3-41 

26. 

Boston 

92.9 

19-41 

55.  Milwaukee 

74.8 

9-41 

27. 

Syracuse 

92.9 

15-41 

56.  Niagara 

71.9 

5-41 

28. 

Philadelphia 

91.1 

14-41 

57.  Santa  Ana 

70.2 

7-41 

Indianapolis 

90.2 

18-41 

The  underlined  DRC  were  at  100  percent  of  year-to-date  high 
schol  diploma  grad  (male)  objective  through  26  June  78. 
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The  C.A.P.E.  Caper 
from  Jackson  DRC 


By  MEDA  USRY 

Jackson  DRC 

USAREC  is  consistently  on  the 
lookout  for  any  innovation  to  improve 
efficiency  or  more  expeditiously  ac- 
complish the  recruiter’s  mission. 

SSG  Gary  S.  Ligon,  station  com- 
mander of  the  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  sta- 
tion (and  SWRRC’s  Rookie  Recruiter 
of  the  Year)  submitted  a suggestion  to 
USAREG  detailing  how  G.A.P.E. 
(Contacts,  Appointments,  Process- 


ings, Enlistments)  information  devel- 
oped by  SWRRC  could  be  imple- 
mented as  a management  tool  for 
training  new  recruiters. 

During  the  initial  training  of  two 
new  recruiters,  SSG  Ligon  felt  some 
device  was  needed  for  the  station 
commander  to  determine  a new  re- 
cruiter’s progress,  evaluate  that  prog- 
ress, and  show  where  guidance  may 
be  needed:  to  this  end  he  devised  the 
G.A.P.E.  Data  Card. 

Drawn  on  standard  5"  x 8"  card 


stock,  the  G.A.P.E.  Data  Card  is  main- 
tained daily  by  the  new  recruiter  and 
reviewed  at  least  monthly  by  the  sta- 
tion commander. 

It  should  be  noted  that  use  of  the 
G.A.P.E.  Data  Card  does  not  replace, 
but  is  used  in  conjunction  with, 
reviewing  the  Planning  Guide,  Itiner- 
ary, and  200  Card  File;  the  major  ad- 
vantage being  that  the  G.A.P.E.  Data 
Card  provides  an  instant  overall  pic- 
ture of  what  the  new  recruiter  has 
done  and  where  he  is  headed. 


Recruiter;  Station: 

Category 

NPS  Male 

FEM 

PS 

9 Trs 

10  Yrs 

11  Yrs 

Grad 

11W 

GED 

FEM 

Male 

Contacts 

Appointments 

Processings 

Enlistments 

Contacts 

Appointments 

Processings 

Enlistments 

Contacts 

Appointments 

Processings 

Enlistments 

Quarterly  Totals 

Total  Appointments: 

Total  Processings; 

Total  Contacts; 

Total  Enlistments: 

As  shown  on  the  sample  G.A.P.E. 
Data  Card  above,  it  has  three  distinct 
parts.  They  are  as  follows; 

1.  Required  Data  (shaded  area): 
Across  the  top  of  the  card  are  listed 
the  various  categories  of  applicant. 
These  blocks  have  been  structured  so 


as  to  encompass  all  vital  categories. 
Along  the  left  side  of  the  card  are 
listed  the  G.A.P.E.  categories.  The 
card  is  designed  so  that  a total  of  three 
months  data  can  be  accumulated  on 
one  card. 

2.  Accumulated  Data  (un-shaded 
area):  These  blocks  would  be  filled  in 


by  the  new  recruiter  during  or  at  the 
end  of  each  business  day.  “Tick” 
marks  suffice. 

3.  Quarterly  Data  (colored  area): 
Located  at  the  bottom  of  the  card, 
these  blocks  reflect  the  total  accumu- 
lated data  for  the  three  month  period 
covered. 
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uiter:  SPO  1 
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Quarterly  Totals 





IQl 

IZ 

s 

Total  Appoint.mentsr/oOf 

Tot.al  Processings:  11 

- b3 

Total  Contact.s:  72-+«iC,-\  2)  7 - (feH 

Total  Enlistment, = : "V  ^ 

In  the  situation 
shown  at  left,  SSG  Smith, 
a new  recruiter,  has  ac- 
cumulated his  C.A.P.E. 
data  for  a period  of  three 
months.  The  accumu- 
lated data  has  been 
totaled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  card. 

A complete  month- 
by-month  and  final  quar- 
terly analysis  of  the  data 
presented  in  this  example 
of  how  the  C.A.P.E.  Data 
Card  is  used  follows. 


Recruiter:  Station: 

Category 

NFS  Male 

FEM 

PS 

9 Yrs 

10  Yrs 

11  Yrs 

Grad 

11W 

GED 

FEM 

Male 
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As  shown  by  the  above  data,  SSC 
Smith  had  a productive  month.  He 
worked  with  a wide  range  of  appli- 
cants, was  quite  successful  in  obtain- 
ing appointments,  was  reasonably 
successful  in  processing  applicants, 
and  he  obtained  a commendable  num- 


ber of  enlistments  for  the  month.  At 
this  point,  the  station  commander 
would  review  the  above  data  with 
SSC  Smith  and  ask  him  if  there  are 
any  particular  problem  areas  he  is  ex- 
periencing. If  he  is  not  having  any 
other  problems  (i.e.,  maintaining  his 


200  card  file,  working  his  itinerary 
properly,  using  his  planning  guide)  he 
will  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

As  indicated  by  the  data  (below 
left),  problems  developed  for  SSC 
Smith  during  February.  Indications  of 


Recruiter:  Station: 
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the  possible  problem  areas  can  be 
found  by  comparing  the  February 
data  with  the  January  data.  To  begin 
with,  SSG  Smith  worked  fewer 
seniors  (llW)  and  high  school 
diploma  graduates  (Grad)  during 
February;  an  indication  that  he  was 
not  concentrating  on  his  primary 
market.  Furthermore,  the  percentage 
of  processed  vs.  enlistments  indicate 
additional  problems. 

Based  on  this  data,  the  station  com- 
mander would  review  with  SSG 
Smith  the  following  areas:  (1)  why  he 
stopped  concentrating  on  his  primary 


market  (i.e.  did  he  work  his  high 
school  program  during  the  month;  did 
he  utilize  all  DEP  referrals  and 
REAGT  leads);  (2)  why  the  decline  in 
processed  and  enlisted  (i.e.,  is  he 
effectively  using  the  EST,  is  he  prop- 
erly conducting  the  S.P.E.A.R.,  is 
there  any  indication  of  applicants 
declining  to  follow  through  with  an 
enlistment  after  qualifying);  and  (3)  is 
he  having  a problem  with  time  man- 
agement? 

On  the  positive  side,  though,  the 
station  commander  would  again  com- 
mend him  on  his  apparent  ability  to 


obtain  appointments  after  the  initial 
contact.  Based  on  both  months’  data 
this  seems  to  be  one  of  his  strong 
points  and  would  require  little  atten- 
tion by  the  station  commander.  Sug- 
gestions for  the  coming  month  would 
include  more  emphasis  on  the  quality 
market,  better  screening  of  applicants 
during  the  initial  interview,  and  possi- 
bly additional  in-station  training  on 
closing  the  sale  and  follow-up  after 
the  sale.  Finally,  the  station  com- 
mander would  inquire  if  there  were 
any  personal  problems  that  were  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  on  his  duty. 


Recruiter:  Station: 
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As  shown  above,  especially  when 
compared  to  the  previous  month  of 
February,  SSG  Smith  appears  to  be 
back  on  the  right  track.  Through  the 
guidance  provided  as  a result  of  the 
February  statistics,  he  has  again  con- 
centrated on  his  primary  market  (high 
school  seniors  and  high  school 
diploma  graduates).  Moreover,  the 


percentage  of  appointments  vs.  pro- 
cessed vs.  enlistments  gives  a strong 
indication  that  he  is  effectively  using 
the  EST,  is  conducting  a proper  initial 
interview,  and  is  “closing  the  sale” 
and  conducting  an  effective  follow- 
up. Based  on  the  above  data,  the  sta- 
tion commander  would  review  the 
month’s  statistics  with  SSG  Smith  and 


point  out  those  areas  where  he  had 
improved  over  the  previous  month. 
To  insure  that  he  did  not  “backslide” 
again,  the  station  commander  would 
periodically  (i.e.,  once  a week)  review 
his  G.A.P.E.  Data  Card  and  make 
comments  where  necessary;  continu- 
ing to  emphasize  the  recruiter’s  strong 
points. 


Quarterly  Totals 

hL /07 

SI 

yJ3 

12. 

34 

^ ISM 

Total  Appoint.Tients: /oO+ 30-1-7^ 

Tot.al  Processings:  17;  fr3 

Total  Contacts:  1 2^-*^ 2>  1 

Total  Enlistment.s : ^+3  + ^ 

With  the  above  data  and  the  re- 
cap on  the  following  page,  the  station 
commander  can  review  SSG  Smith’s 
overall  performance  for  a three- 
month  period,  visually  reviewing  his 
contacts  vs.  appointments  vs.  pro- 
cessed vs.  enlistments  and  determine 


his  overall  effectiveness  as  a field  re- 
cruiter. Moreover,  the  station  com- 
mander can  gain  insight  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  for  my  re- 
cruiter to  meet  and  exceed  station 
mission  requirements. 

NOTE:  While  this  analysis  has 


primarily  addressed  the  station  com- 
mander/new recruiter  situation,  the 
data  provided  by  the  G.A.P.E.  Data 
Card  can  prove  useful  to  the  assistant 
area  commander,  area  commander, 
and  DRC  PDNCO. 
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Statistical  Analysis  of  Three  Month  Period 
(SSG  Smith) 

January: 

Total  Contacts:  100 
Total  Appointments:  72 
Total  Processed:  21 
Total  Enlistments:  8 

(%  of  contacts  = 72%) 
(%  of  contacts  = 21%) 
(%  of  contacts  = 08%) 
(%  of  processed  = 38%) 

(%  of  appointments  = 29%) 
(%  of  appointments  = 11%) 

February: 

Total  Contacts:  80 
Total  Appointments:  55 
Total  Processed:  25 
Total  Enlisted:  3 

(%  of  contacts  = 69),) 
(%  of  contacts  = 31%) 
(%  of  contacts  = 04%) 
(%  of  processed  = 12%) 

(%  of  appointments  = 45%) 
(%  of  appointments  = 05%) 

March: 

Total  Contacts:  74 
Total  Appointments:  37 
Total  Processed:  17 
Total  Enlistments:  8 

(%  of  contacts  - 50%) 
(%  of  contacts  = 23%) 
(%  of  contacts  = 11%) 
(%  of  processed  = 47%) 

(%  of  appointments  = 46%) 
(%  of  appointments  = 22%) 

Quarterly 

Totals 

Total  Contacts:  254 
Total  Appointments:  164 
Total  Processed:  63 
Total  Enlistments:  19 

(%  of  contacts:  65%) 

(%  of  contacts:  25%) 

(%  of  contacts:  07%) 

(%  of  processed  = 30%) 

(%  of  appointments  = 38%) 
(%  of  appointments  = 12%) 

While  the  CAPE 
form  and  program 
were  not  adopted 
for  USAREC-wide 
use,  there  is 
nothing  to  pre- 
clude a recruiter  or 
station  command- 
er from  using  it 
when  the  situation 
may  call  for  such  a 
recruiting  tool. 
The  Journal  would 
like  to  hear  from 
those  who  try  it. 
Let  us  know  how  it 
works. 

The  Journal  will 
present  a profile  of 
SSG  Ligon,  the 
“designer”  of  the 
CAPE  tool,  in  the 
September  issue. 


M for  one  anil  one  for  all 


Dumas  would  approve  of 
the  spirit  of  inter-service 
cooperation  shown  by 
the  six  modern-day  mus- 
keteers from  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. 


Story  and  photos  by 
JOHN  KASPER 

Baltimore-Washington  DRC 

“I’m  a 142  percent  recruiter,  and  I 
couldn’t  have  done  it  without  some 
help  from  the  other  services’  recruit- 
ers,” Sergeant  First  Class  Ronald  E. 
Rice  says  of  his  recruiting  success. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Rice  is  the 
Army  recruiter  in  Martinsburg,  W.Va. 
His  recruiting  area  covers  6,600 
square  miles  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  mountain  state.  A native  of  the 
area,  he  describes  it,  with  some  under- 
statement, as  “very  rural.”  And  that  it 
is,  with  a total  population  of  only 
66,000. 

From  this  large,  sparsely  popul- 
ated area,  SFC  Rice  has  put  52  young 
men  and  women  into  the  Army  in  the 
past  year.  Also  recruiting  from  the 


area  are  representatives  from  all  of 
the  other  services  and  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard.  The 
name  of  the  game  in  Martinsburg, 
however,  is  not  “cutthroat.”  It’s  “trust 
and  cooperation,”  according  to  SFC 
Rice  and  the  other  services’  recruiters. 

Recruiters  in  other  areas  may 
view  the  concept  of  inter-service 
cooperation  with  skepticism,  as  SFC 
Rice  admits  many  do.  But  he  has  a 
gold  recruiting  badge  to  prove  that  it’s 
true  and  that  it  works. 

And  how  it  works  is  very  simple. 
“We  think  military  here,”  explains 
Chief  Petty  Officer  William  R.  Clark, 
Navy  recruiter  in  Martinsburg.  For  in- 
stance, if  SFC  Rice  runs  an  ad  in  a 
local  newspaper  or  on  a local  radio 
station,  CPO  Clark  doesn’t  feel  that  he 
has  to  respond  in  kind.  In  fact,  when 
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The  Martinsburg  recruiters:  Army  Sergeant  First  Class  Ronald  E.  Rice,  Air  Force  SSgt.  Terry 
Lyons,  Air  National  Guard  MSgt.  Donald  R.  Krause,  Navy  Chief  Petty  Officer  William  R.  Clark, 
Marine  Gunnery  Sergeant  David  E.  Odebralski,  Army  Reserve  Staff  Sergeant  Robert  D. 
Combs. 


he  wants  to  run  an  ad  for  the  Navy,  he 
may  even  try  an  advertising  medium 
different  from  that  used  by  the  other 
services.  That  way  the  military  as  a 
whole  gets  maximum  exposure.  “It’s 
to  everybody’s  advantage  to  get  peo- 
ple to  think  military,’’  CPO  Clark  ob- 
serves. 

Rice,  for  his  part,  has  distributed 
RPI’s,  calendars,  and  other  give- 
aways for  the  other  services.  “As  long 
as  we  get  somebody  into  the  recruit- 
ing center,  we’re  ahead,”  the  sergeant 
emphasizes. 

And  when  someone  comes  into 
the  recruiting  center,  all  of  the  recruit- 
ers— Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine — make  certain  that  person 
gets  to  see  the  recruiter  he  wants  to 
see.  As  SFC  Rice  explains,  “We  gain 
nothing  by  downing  or  cutting  an- 
other service.  To  the  applicant,  it 
must  look  terrible.  If  somebody  wants 
nuclear  power,  I send  him  to  the  Navy 
recuiter.  We  sell  the  military  rather 
than  one  service.” 

A Cl  for  one  branch  is  conse- 
quently a Cl  for  all,  according  to  SSgt. 
Terry  Lyons,  the  local  Air  Force  re- 
cruiter. “With  a Cl  you  do  more  harm 
than  good  trying  to  send  a lead  your 
way,”  Sergeant  Lyons  warns.  “Cut- 
ting down  another  recruiter  or  branch 
of  the  service  can  only  make  the  mili- 
tary as  a whole  look  bad.”  Because  of 
their  trust  and  respect  for  each  other, 
the  Martinsburg  recruiters  have 
gained  the  trust  and  respect  of  the 
people  in  their  community,  who  know 
that  they  are  working  for  the  good  of 
the  military  and  the  community 
rather  than  competing  among  them- 
selves. 

In  their  dealings  with  their  local 
schools,  as  elsewhere,  these  recruiters 
try  to  sell  the  military  rather  than  a 
particular  service.  They  cooperate  in 
their  participation  in  career  days  and 
in  setting  up  ASVAB  test  dates.  As  a 
result,  the  school  counselors  trust 
them  and  readily  call  them  when  they 
have  a student  who  wants  to  drop  out 
of  school,  for  they  know  the  recruiters 
will  honestly  try  to  talk  the  student 


into  staying  in  school. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  that  ex- 
ists between  the  recruiters  extends  to 
their  DEPs  and  recruiter  aides  as  well. 
Gunnery  Sergeant  David  E.  Odebral- 
ski, the  local  Marine  recruiter,  has 
gotten  several  leads  on  persons  in- 
terested in  the  Corps  from  SFC  Rice’s 
DEPs,  and  SFC  Rice  has  gotten  some 
leads  from  the  Marine  DEPs.  SFC 
Rice  cautions,  however,  that  inter- 
service cooperation  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained to  DEPs  and  recruiter  aides, 
since  they  may  mistakenly  think  it 
their  job  to  cut  down  the  other  ser- 
vices. 

Rice  also  coordinates  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  local  Army  Reserve  re- 
cruiter, Staff  Sergeant  Robert  D. 
Combs,  and  the  local  Air  National 
Guard  recruiter,  MSgt.  Donald  R. 
Krause.  They  regularly  send  SFC  Rice 
a list  of  their  current  openings,  and  he 
alerts  them  to  persons,  especially 
prior  service,  who  may  be  interested. 
In  return,  they  inform  him  of  Reser- 
vists and  Guardsmen  who  may  want 
to  enter  active  service.  This  coopera- 


tion has  been  so  effective  that  SFC 
Rice  is  about  to  receive  an  award  from 
the  Reserve  for  aiding  its  recruiting 
efforts. 

Viewed  from  a practical  stand- 
point, the  cooperation  practiced  by 
the  Martinsburg  recruiters  is  just  plain 
good  sense  and  a cost-effective  busi- 
ness practice.  All  of  the  services’  re- 
cruiting stations  in  this  widespread, 
rural  area  are  one-man.  Therefore,  it 
is  to  everyone’s  advantage  to  cooper- 
ate in  transporting  applicants  to 
AFEES  and  MET  sites.  Since  there  are 
few  walk-ins  at  the  recruiting  center, 
working  the  area  requires  spending  a 
lot  of  time  out  of  the  office.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a recruiter,  the  others  answer 
his  phone  and  even  screen  applicants 
for  him.  Needless  to  say,  all  of  this  is 
done  with  the  understanding  that 
nobody  will  “cutthroat”  anybody  else. 

The  proof  that  the  “one  military” 
concept  of  cooperation  and  trust 
works  is  that  all  of  the  Martinsburg 
recruiters  are  100  percent  plus  recruit- 
ers. And  that’s  as  good  for  one  branch 
of  the  service  as  it  is  for  all.  w 
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SFC  Rode  Agpawa 


Story  by  BETTE  M.  WALTERS 
Photos  by  GERRY  SILVA 

Honolulu  DRC 


The  recruiter  who! 

makes  hisi 


Sergeant  First  Class  Rode  Ag- 
pawa is  station  commander  of  the 
Waipahu  Recruiting  Station,  Oahu’s 
most  successful  recruiting  station. 
SFC  Agpawa  is  also  all  wet — literally. 
This  successful  station  commander 
has  a unique  approach  to  recruiting. 
He  makes  many  of  his  contacts  under 
water. 

Sergeant  Agpawa  is  a registered 
scuba  diver,  in  addition  to  his  other 
hobbies,  and  he  meets  a lot  of  young 
people  on  the  beaches  of  Oahu  in 
Hawaii. 

1 watched  Rode  on  a Saturday 
afternoon  as  he  came  up  onto  the 
beach  out  of  the  water,  followed  by 
young  people.  His  black  “wet”  suit 
was  glistening  with  drops  of  water. 
Immediately  he  was  surrounded  by 
young  men  and  women.  He  answered 
their  questions,  and  1 thought  to 
myself  “How  does  he  establish  this 
immediate  rapport  with  them?”  It 
was  evident  that  they  liked  and  trust- 
ed him,  even  though  some  had  never 
met  him  before. 

Later,  after  Rode  had  changed  his 
clothes,  we  sat  on  the  beach  and 
talked  about  his  success,  personal  and 
professional,  first  as  a recruiter,  and 
later  as  a station  commander. 

Sergeant  Agpawa  was  assigned  to 
the  Waipahu  Recruiting  Station  in 
1971.  He  reminisced  about  his  experi- 
ences then.  He  said  “1  was  a totally 
different  person.  Looking  back,  I can 


see  the  changes  in  myself,  and  1 like  * 

me  much  better  now.  j; 

“Basically,  1 was  a shy  person,  too  j 

inclined  to  sit  back  and  do  things  the  f 

way  other  recruiters  did.  And  even  I 

though  1 believed  strongly  in  the  I 

Army  as  an  excellent  career  choice,  1 | 

just  didn’t  project  myself  and  come  jj 

across  with  my  prospects  as  well  as  1 
could  have.  I can  see  that  now.”  \ 

He  continued,  “Slowly  I devel-  j 

oped  my  own  sales  techniques,  and  ^ 

when  1 saw  they  worked,  then  my  |i 

confidence  increased.  Looking  back,  I | 

just  can’t  believe  the  changes  over  the  | 

past  six  years.  | 

“For  example,  years  ago  1 walked  j 

into  one  of  the  high  schools  in  my  re-  j 

cruiting  area  and  talked  to  the  senior  i 

counselor.  She  said  ‘When  you  come  j 

to  the  school  you  always  want  us  to 
do  things  for  you.  You  never  ask  what  j 

can  you,  as  an  Army  recruiter,  do  for  ! 

me?’  ” 

Rode  admitted  that  her  remark  | 

really  started  him  thinking  about  his  | 

approach  to  people,  and  even  about  j 

his  personal  philosophy.  And  he  told  ' 

me  that  was  when  he  decided  to  make  ; 

some  changes.  j 

He  said  “1  decided  the  only  way  ; 

to  be  a winner  was  to  be  totally  pro-  i 

fessional  and  to  perfect  my  sales  tech-  j 

niques,  and  that  the  proof  of  success  is  | 

‘the  satisfied  customer’!  Without  ■ 

these  things,  you  can’t  ever  be  a sue-  | 

cess,  no  matter  how  hard  you  sell.”  j 
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f s all  wet,  and 
lobjective  because  of  it 


A measure  of  Rode’s  success 
after  he  adopted  his  new  philosophy 
was  demonstrated  when  he  was  on 
production.  At  least  80  percent  of  his 
enlistments  were  referrals  from 
“satisfied  customers,”  such  as  high 
school  counselors,  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  previous  enlistees,  and  their 
friends.  In  several  instances  he 
enlisted  up  to  five  members  of  one 
family. 

He  emphasized  that  each  appli- 
cant is  a totally  separate  person,  with 
an  individual  identity.  Rode  reli- 
giously practiced  this  belief,  and  each 
applicant  felt  that  he  was  the  only  ap- 
plicant Rode  was  working  with.  More 
importantly,  perhaps,  the  applicant 
knew  he  was  a friend. 

When  asked  about  his  success  as 
a station  commander,  he  said  “1  can’t 
be  a success  without  the  recruiters 
assigned  to  me  also  being  successes. 
Their  triumphs  are  also  mine.  I’m 
there  as  the  team  leader,  primarily  to 
assist,  to  advise,  and  do  anything  I can 
to  help  make  us  more  successful.” 

He  added,  “Time  management  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors.  But 
I still  believe  honesty  is  Number  One. 
I insist  on  the  recruiters  being  sincere 
and  honest  with  everyone,  even  if 
they  lose  a prospect.  They  have  to  tell 
it  like  it  is,  and  establish  their  cre- 
dibility. I also  want  them  to  be  highly 
visible  in  the  community,  and  in- 
volved in  community  projects.  Along 


with  these  things,  I insist  they  use  the 
‘individual  identity’  and  ‘satisfied  cus- 
tomer’ approach,  which  have  proven 
themselves  over  and  over.” 

Sergeant  Agpawa’s  family  is  a 
success  story  in  itself.  Carmen,  his 
wife,  has  her  own  business,  super- 
vises 31  employees,  and  was  top  sales- 
person in  like  businesses  in  Hawaii 
this  past  year.  Rode  and  Carmen  suc- 
cessfully mesh  their  two  careers.  Both 
understand  and  support  the  other,  and 
are  quick  to  admit  that  without  these 
things,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  either  to  be  a success. 

While  we  were  talking  there  on 
the  beach.  Rode  started  packing  up  his 
diving  gear.  Two  young  men  walked 
up  and  started  asking  questions  about 
the  Army  and  its  opportunities.  I sat 
and  listened  as  Sgt.  Agpawa  explained 
the  various  career  fields  and  training 
options.  His  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious. He  told  them  how  you  can 
have  a satisfying  career  in  the  Army, 
and  yet  still  have  time  for  hobbies.  He 
emphasized  that  he  has  been  in  the 
Army  16  years  and  will  be  able  to 
retire  when  he’s  only  37  years  old,  still 
young  enough  to  enjoy  a second 
career  as  a diving  instructor.  He  told 
the  young  men  he’d  meet  them  on  the 
beach  next  Saturday,  and  show  them 
how  to  become  a scuba  diver. 

Two  more  contacts  underwater. 
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for  recruiting  success 
in  the  country 


Staff  Sergeant  Tom  Harris 


By  CHRIS  PHILLIPS 

St.  Louis  DRC 

Being  a top  recruiter  in  a winning 
DRC  for  the  fiscal  year  is  quite  an  ac- 
complishment. What  makes  this 
achievement  even  more  notable  for 
the  St.  Louis  DRC’s  Staff  Sergeant 
Tom  Harris?  He  was  still  a first  year 
recruiter  at  the  end  of  FY  77!  SSG 
Harris  finished  212.1  percent  after 
only  11-1/2  months  of  recruiting  duty. 

Staff  Sergeant  Harris  is  a rural  re- 
cruiter, working  the  fcirming  counties 
around  Jerseyville,  111.,  for  the  Alton 
station.  He  made  that  212.1  percent  by 


building  familiarity  and  trust  in  his 
communities. 

“A  rural  recruiter  must  be  a part 
of  the  community,”  says  SSG  Harris. 
“You  have  to  stay  out  there;  you  have 
to  get  as  much  exposure  as  possible  in 
the  small  towns.”  SSG  Harris  knows 
many  ways  to  gain  exposure.  He  par- 
ticipates in  VFW  activities  and  do- 
nates blood  in  his  territory.  He  attends 
high  school  football  games — always 
in  uniform.  He  also  makes  himself  a 
part  of  his  area’s  economy.  “I  buy  all 
my  gas  there,  get  my  haircuts  there, 
and  shop  at  the  local  stores,”  he  ex- 
plains. “People  appreciate  it  when 


you  pump  money  into  their  commu- 
nity.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Harris  makes  con- 
tact with  everyone  he  can  in  his  ter- 
ritory— not  just  the  target-age  market. 
“Retired  Army  people  are  especially 
good  to  know,”  he  notes.  “They’ll 
often  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  you. 
But  everyone  in  a town  has  something 
to  offer.  Fortunately,  my  towns  tend 
to  be  very  patriotic.” 

To  make  lasting  inroads  in  a com- 
munity, a recruiter  must  know  it  well. 
SSG  Harris  talks — and  listens — to 
people  wherever  he  goes  in  his  ter- 
ritory. “You  have  to  relate  to  what 
they  do  in  your  communities,”  he 
points  out.  “Every  town  has  its  own 
traditions,  and  if  you  show  an  interest, 
people  will  be  better  disposed  toward 
you.  I find  out  the  sports  each  school 
takes  special  pride  in,  and  go  to  those 
games.  In  a town  of  2500,  high  school 
sports  are  important.” 

Some  traditions  are  more  wide- 
spread. “I  like  to  hunt  and  fish,”  SSG 
Harris  says.  “That’s  part  of  being  a 
rural  recruiter,  too.  It  keeps  me  out  in 
the  area,  and  gives  me  something  to 
talk  about  with  people.” 

This  small  town  recruiter  makes 
a special  effort  to  find  out  the  places 
where  young  people  gather  in  the  eve- 
ning. This  information  is  necessary 
not  only  for  good  prospecting,  but  also 
for  efficient  use  of  RPIs.  “Sometimes 
a recruiter  will  think  he’s  covered  a 
town  when  he’s  put  RPIs  in  the  post 
office,”  he  says.  “But  young  people 
don’t  spend  their  time  in  post  offices.  I 
put  my  ads  in  local  hamburger  joints 
and  places  like  that.” 

Harris  has  a number  of  strong  re- 
cruiting techniques  that  aid  his  suc- 
cess. Most  important  of  these  is  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program.  “I  depend  very  much  on  the 
DEP,”  he  says.  “If  you  can  get  three  or 
four  seniors  in  a high  school  trying  to 
make  E-2,  getting  another  ten  will  be 
easy.  That’s  why  it’s  so  important  to 
be  the  first  service  in  a high  school.” 
To  keep  the  jump  on  the  other  ser- 
vices, SSG  Harris  also  prospects  his 
junior  classes  for  DEP  candidates. 

He  also  makes  full  use  of  recruit- 
er aides.  “I  think  the  recruiter  aide 
program  is  a very  valuable  one,”  he 
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says.  "It  gives  me  additional  inroads 
into  a community  and  new  links  with 
high  school  prospects.  I’ve  been  lucky 
to  have  some  very  capable  recruiter 
aides  helping  me.” 

Local  newspapers  are  another 
effective  recruiting  tool  for  SSG  Har- 
ris. “I  keep  close  to  the  papers,  and 
never  have  problems  getting  stories 
printed,”  he  says.  SSG  Harris  photo- 
graphs his  enlistees  with  his  35mm 
camera  and  sends  the  prints  with  sto- 
ries to  his  papers.  Then  he  puts  the 
clippings  in  an  album  and  shows  them 
to  new  prospects  from  the  recruit’s 
area.  “I  ask  them,  ‘do  you  know  him?’ 
In  a town  of  a few  thousand,  you 
know  they  do.” 

Harris  boosts  his  recruiting  abil- 
ity by  keeping  a very  beneficial  at- 
titude— his  constant  desire  to  learn 
from  others.  “I’ve  been  lucky,”  he 


says.  “I  have  very  good  people  to  learn 
from  here  at  the  Alton  station.  A lot  of 
my  success  is  due  to  SFG  Tom  Blood- 
worth.  He’s  a tremendous  station 
commander.  I’ve  learned  a lot  from 
him,  and  from  the  other  recruiters 
here.  I try  to  learn  a little  from  every- 
one— if  they’re  successful,  they  must 
be  doing  something  right.” 

What  is  SSG  Harris’  formula  for 
success?  “The  key  is  to  earn  every- 
one’s trust,”  he  explains.  “I’m  always 
completely  open  and  honest  with 
everyone.  If  you  lose  one  person’s 
trust,  bad  feelings  will  spread 
throughout  the  whole  community.” 
He  makes  a special  effort  to  earn 
the  trust  of  parents.  “I  conduct  my  in- 
terviews at  the  prospects’  homes,”  he 
says,  “and  always  talk  to  the  parents. 
They  should  know  from  the  start 
what  their  son  or  daughter  is  con- 


sidering, and  what  he  or  she  stands  to 
gain  from  the  Army.  Many  parents 
are  ill-informed;  their  attitudes  reflect 
conditions  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.”  Talking  with  parents  also  cre- 
ates valuable  contacts. 

Once  he  has  made  an  enlistment, 
SSG  Harris  works  to  keep  the  contact 
working  for  him.  “I  call  the  enlistee, 
or  the  parents,  regularly,”  he  notes. 
“They  appreciate  it,  and  it’s  helpful 
when  a younger  brother  or  sister  or  a 
neighbor  is  considering  joining  one  of 
the  services.  You  build  on  your  con- 
tacts.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Tom  Harris  earns 
trust  easily  because  he  has  the  most 
important  requirement — sincerity. 
“You  can’t  convince  others  unless  you 
really  believe  in  what  you’re  selling,” 
he  says,  “I  don’t  think  there’s  a better 
life  for  anyone  than  the  Army.” 


mUitch  your  kmguage.. 


By  SFC  EDWARD  J.  CANNATA 

Charlotte  DRC 

Do  your  articles  in  the  local  newspaper  inspire 
reader  disinterest?  Are  your  guest  speaker  appearances 
at  high  schools  and  civic/community  lunches  becoming 
“One-Shot-Onlies?” 

The  problem  may  be  your  language. 

You  may  be  talking  down  to  your  audiences  or  writ- 
ing over  the  heads  of  your  readers.  You  may  also  be  writ- 
ing or  speaking  what  some  cynics  term  the  mother 
tongue  of  government  . . . Gobbledygook. 

What  is  Gobbledygook?  It  is  writing  that  suffers 
from  a swelling  of  its  parts.  The  affliction  increases  when 
read  silently  or  aloud.  Ask  any  easily  recognized  Gob- 
bledygooker  how  to  remedy  the  problem  and  he  will 
probably  reply  that  “It  is  more  easily  promulgated  with 
dynamic  confrontational  determination  than  effectuated 
with  maximized  definitive  success.”  (Ed.  note:  what  did 
he  say?) 

Wordsmithers  such  as  this  take  worthwhile  ideas 
and  smother  them  with  verbs,  camouflage  them  with  ad- 
jectives, hide  them  under  bushels  of  modifiers,  drumbeat 
the  obvious  into  non-rhythm  and  give  elaborate  expres- 
sion to  negligible  thinking. 

If  by  now  you  may  suspect  that  you  have  Gobbledy- 
gookitis,  check  your  writing  for  the  terminal  symptoms. 
There  are  four  stages — expansion,  multiplication, 
ballooning  and  sprinkling. 


In  the  expansion  phase,  short  words  are  made  long. 
“Use”  becomes  “utilize,”  “define”  is  now  “definitize” 
and  “reciprocal”  becomes  “interoperable.” 

Through  multiplication,  single  words  are  com- 
pounded. “After”  becomes  “subsequent  to,”  “prohibit”  is 
now  “militate  against”  and  “regulations”  become 
“statutory  guides.” 

The  ballooning  phase  is  detectable  when  words  are 
ballooned  into  carefully  crafted  phrases  that  drift 
aimlessly. 

The  last  phase  is  sprinkling.  This  is  seen  when  the 
purple  prose  spreads  generalities  like  flood  waters  in  a 
low  valley.  Everything  is  sprinkled  liberally  with  aspects, 
feasibilities,  alternatives,  minimizations,  maximizations, 
minimals,  maximals,  implementations,  regressions, 
digressions,  overwhelmings  and  underwhelmings. 

No  less  an  authority  than  George  Orwell  (1984)  once 
observed  that  if  a government  writer  had  written  the  fol- 
lowing phrase  from  Ecclesiastes:  “The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,”  it  would  have  come 
out  as  “Objective  consideration  of  contemporary  phe- 
nomena compels  the  conclusion  that  success  or  failure  in 
competitive  activities  exhibits  no  tendency  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  innate  capacity.” 

Rudyard  Kipling  noted  that  words  are  the  most  pow- 
erful drug  used  by  mankind.  The  words,  the  phrases  you 
use  in  your  column  or  in  your  speaking  appearances  can 
be  stimulants  or  depressants  for  changing  another’s  life. 

Why  not  watch  your  language?  im 
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Re -Update 


By  LTC  DENNIS  J.  FLYNN 

HQDA  (DAPE-MPR-P) 

Because  of  the  lead  time  required  between  the  writ- 
ing of  this  article  and  its  appearance  in  the  August  issue, 
the  MPR-P  ghost  writer  is  pinch-hitting  between  SGM 
Robert  Swager,  who  has  departed  for  retirement,  and 
SGM  Vernon  Whitmore,  who  will  arrive  shortly  after  the 
deadline  date  for  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

HOTLIN.  HOTLIN  is  a new  program  reenlistment 
personnel  in  the  field  can  use  to  enter  questions  on  their 
RETAIN  terminals  to  MILPERGEN  at  any  time  without 
spending  many  hours  a day  trying  to  get  an  Autovon  line 
or  getting  caught  up  in  the  time  differences.  In  turn,  the 
MILPERGEN  RETAIN  project  office  answers  these  ques- 
tions via  RETAIN.  The  new  program  has  already  cut 
telephone  calls  at  the  MILPERGEN  RETAIN  project  of- 
fice, both  incoming  and  outgoing,  by  over  fifty  percent 
and  has  greatly  improved  response  time  to  the  questions. 

Reenlistment  Determination  Review.  Reehlist- 
ment  Determination  Review  (RDR)  is  a new  program 
presently  being  established  to  enable  reenlistment  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  to  enter  their  prospective  reenlistees 
on  RETAIN.  These  are  individuals  who  are  presently 
being  telephoned  into  Force  Management  Branch, 
MILPERGEN,  for  approval  for  reenlistment/extension 
because  of  some  disqualification  or  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  RETAIN  reenlistment  hurdles.  This  new  pro- 
gram will  allow  the  field  to  enter  required  information 
via  RETAIN  to  MILPERGEN,  who  in  turn  will  review 
the  data  input  plus  the  individual’s  Enlisted  Master  File 
and  make  a determination,  if  the  soldier  is  retainable. 
After  making  the  determination,  MILPERGEN  would 
notify  the  field  via  RETAIN  of  the  approval/disapproval 
and/or  limitations  of  the  request  for  reenlist- 
ment/extension. This  new  program,  like  HOTLIN,  will 
reduce  telephone  calls,  provide  more  timely  responses, 
and  minimize  the  possibility  of  error  in  receiving  the 
proper  data.  The  RDR  program  is  presently  scheduled  to 
be  operational  by  late  this  calendar  year. 

MOS  79D  Training.  There  are  only  708  authorized 
full-time  Reenlistment  NGO  positions  in  the  Army  for 
MOS  79D,  and  of  those  personnel  holding  the  MOS  and 
filling  the  positions,  only  approximately  100  are  school- 
trained.  Further,  the  additional  duty  Reenlistment  NGOs 
have  basically  the  same  job  but  on  a part-time  basis. 
Their  influence  on  the  reenlistment  program  is  signifi- 
cant, but  they  are  usually  not  school-trained.  The 


Reenlistment  NGOs  Gourse  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  is 
available  for  all  Reenlistment  NGOs  whether  they  are 
full-time  or  part-time  and  regardless  of  rank.  You  would 
be  amused  at  how  many  Sergeants  Major  have  graduated 
from  the  new  Reenlistment  NGO  Course.  The  course  can 
be  attended  in  a TDY  status.  Upon  completing  the  course, 
the  additional  duty  Reenlistment  NGO  applies  through 
the  personnel  system  and  is  awarded  a secondary  MOS  of 
79D.  Commanders  who  send  their  additional  duty 
Reenlistment  NGOs  to  the  MOS  79D  course  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  get  back  one  heck  of  a technically 
qualified  NGO.  Spread  the  word! 

Deletion  from  on-orders  file.  This  item  has  ap- 
peared previously,  but  it  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is 
being  repeated.  Numerous  complaints  have  been 
received  that  it  takes  45-60  days  for  MILPERGEN  to 
cancel  an  assignment  off  of  CAP  III  when  a soldier,  who 
has  received  a reenlistment  option,  decides  at  the  last 
minute  not  to  take  that  option  but  wants  to  reenlist  for 
another  option  instead.  Under  the  Summer  1978  SID- 
PERS  Change  Package,  deletion  cards  (which  are  cur- 
rently mailed  to  MILPERGEN)  will  be  sent  via  autodin. 
This  will  improve  timeliness  by  approximately  10  days. 
Reenlistment  related  deletions  are  expeditiously  handled 
at  MILPERGEN;  however,  key  punching  errors  and  dele- 
tion codes  erroneously  overlaid  in  the  field  cause  signifi- 
cant delays.  A more  positive  solution  to  this  problem  is 
planned  through  an  enhancement  to  the  RETAIN  Sys- 
tem. However,  this  is  a long  range  solution  and  will  re- 
quire that  a limit  be  placed  on  the  number  of  times  an  in- 
dividual is  allowed  to  change  his/her  mind  about  accept- 
ing an  assignment.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  many 
situations  when  a change  of  mind  is  justified;  however, 
reenlistment  applicants  should  be  carefully  advised  of 
the  delay  which  will  almost  certainly  result. 

New  feature.  Starting  next  month  there  will  be  MOS 
79D  questions  in  the  Journal.  They  are  designed  to  gener- 
ally increase  your  knowledge  and  to  assist  in  preparing 
you  for  SQT.  Prepared  by  the  US  Army  Institute  of  Ad- 
ministration, they  appear  in  a separate  article  so  look  for 
them.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  let  us  hear 
from  you.  Your  thoughts  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to 
the  reenlistment  community  as  a whole. 

AR  601-280.  Effective  3 September  1978,  Change  1 
was  distributed  via  the  pinpoint  publications  distribution 
system  several  weeks  ago.  By  now  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  users  who  should  have  had  time  to  become 
familiar  with  it  prior  to  the  implementation  date.  Now 
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would  be  a good  time  to  make  one  last  check  and  take 
necessary  action  to  request  additional  copies  if  needed. 

Bars  to  reenlistment.  We  continue  to  receive  cases 
of  Bars  to  Reenlistment  which  have  been  approved  by 
someone  without  appropriate  authority.  Regardless  of 
how  well  the  case  is  documented,  it  is  void  unless  ap- 
proved by  appropriate  authority.  There  are  some  changes 
forthcoming  in  Change  1,  so  look  for  them.  They  are  con- 
tinued in  paragraph  1-35. 

RETAIN  Assignment  Procedures.  During  the  last 
few  months,  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  reenlistment  activities  concerning  the  use  of  the 
terms  “WAIT  List”  and  “offer”  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
RETAIN  assignment  options.  These  questions  tend  to  in- 
dicate a misconception  exists  in  the  definition  of  both 
terms.  Perhaps  a review  of  the  proper  usage  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  RETAIN  assignment  option  will  be  bene- 
ficial. 

• RETAIN  WAIT  List:  This  choice  should  be 
selected  if  the  applicant  desires  only  certain  preferences 
and  will  not  accept  an  offer.  Being  placed  on  the  WAIT 
List  allows  the  system  to  screen  the  soldier’s  preferences 
against  all  open  requisitions  on  a weekly  basis.  This  proc- 
ess is  called  AUTOWATCH  and  is  accomplished  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week  when  additional  requirements 
are  placed  in  CAP  III.  If  requirements  exist,  RETAIN  will 
inform  the  reenlistment  activity  of  a match  and  issue  a 
Reenlistment  control  number.  Additionally,  MILPER- 
CEN  career  branch  assignment  managers  review  the 
WAIT  List  and  if  possible  issue  assignments  based  on  the 


stated  areas  of  preference.  If  no  authorization  exists  or  no 
vacancies  are  projected  in  the  near  future,  MILPERCEN 
will  notify  the  appropriate  reenlistment  activity  for 
removal  from  the  WAIT  List.  This  procedure  contains  a 
continuous  dual  screen  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  soldier’s 
original  choice. 

• Offer:  When  a requisition  is  not  found  in  one  of 
the  areas  of  choice,  and  the  applicant  will  consider  an 
assignment  to  another  area,  an  offer  may  be  requested. 
Sometimes  RETAIN  will  immediately  issue  an  offer  and 
the  soldier  will  have  10  days  to  determine  acceptability. 
Provided  no  assignments  immediately  exist  on  RETAIN 
within  the  soldier’s  primary  MOS,  he  may  be  placed  on 
the  RETAIN  WAIT  List  with  a special  code  to  reflect  an 
offer  is  desired.  At  that  time,  the  appropriate  career  man- 
agement assignment  branch  will  extract  this  information 
from  RETAIN  and  either  issue  assignment  instructions  to 
one  of  the  preferences  or  make  an  offer.  This  procedure 
provides  the  soldier  with  an  alternative  selection  in  lieu 
of  guessing  where  vacancies  may  exist. 

Assignment  choice  “Pacific  Long.”  An  analysis  of 
the  RETAIN  WAIT  List  during  the  last  few  months 
reflects  approximately  55%  of  the  soldiers  requesting 
Overseas  Area  of  Choice  desire  Pacific  Long  Tour  as 
their  first  preference  and  only  16.5%  are  stating  another 
alternative.  Based  on  the  strength  posture  of  the  Pacific 
Long  Tour  area,  many  soldiers  will  never  receive  their 
first  choice.  Reenlistment  NCOs  are  encouraged  to 
recommend  each  prospective  reenlistee  to  select  a 
reasonable  alternative  which  could  be  placed  on  the  RE- 
TAIN WAIT  List.  ^ 


Using  ALL  your  reenlistment  options 


Ever  wish  you  had  some  more 
options  to  offer  a quality  soldier  to 
provide  some  real  incentive  for  his 
reenlistment?  That  you  could  en- 
courage a good  soldier  to  reenlist  with 
a choice  of  CONUS  station — convince 
him  that  he  could  use  some  extra 
bonus  money,  say  $900  the  first  year, 
$1500  the  second,  and  $1800  extra  per 
year  for  each  year  thereafter? 

These  are  some  benefits  you  can 
offer  quality  soldiers  in  grades  E-5 


through  E-7  using  Table  4-9,  AR 
601-280,  the  in-service  reenlistment 
option  for  recruiting  duty. 

If  you  identify  that  soldier  who 
you  think  would  make  an  outstanding 
salesman  for  the  Army — and  he  is 
qualified — tell  him  about  the  recruit- 
ing duty  option.  It  could  help  your 
reenlistment  rates  as  well  as  help  pro- 
vide the  type  of  individual  the 
USAREC  Recruiter  Selection  Team  is 
constantly  seeking. 


USAREC  will  try  to  place  your 
reenlistees  where  they  desire  to  go. 
You  do  your  part  and  USAREC  will 
do  the  rest.  Through  this  combined 
effort,  both  the  jobs  of  getting  quality 
soldiers  and  maintaining  the  all  vol- 
unteer Army  will  be  easier.  The  Army 
as  well  as  the  US  taxpayer  will  benefit 
from  our  efforts  to  locate  those 
soldiers  with  the  uncommon  ability  to 
represent  the  Army  in  the  civilian 
community.  S' 
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An  education  coordinator  passes 
the  ‘flexibility  test’ 


By  MOLLY  MADISON 

Education  Coordinator,  Raleigh  DRC 

For  one  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  classroom  routine  and 
teaching  for  several  years,  I was  really 
looking  forward  to  venturing  into  the 
little  known  world  of  a DRC  educa- 
tion coordinator,  a position  which  I 
accepted  in  October  1975. 

My  first  day  in  the  DRC  found 
me  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a dozen 
desks  and  ringing  telephones  in  the 
operations  section,  surrounded  by 
numerous  regulations  and  SOPs  on 
everything  that  even  mentioned  the 
word  “education."  Perplexed  and  dis- 
mayed by  my  unfamiliarity  with  mili- 
tary jargon,  I realized  suddenly  that 
all  I needed  to  know  at  the  onset  was 
simply  how  to  say  “Sir”  and  “Ma’m,” 
and  I would  be  safe.  Reviewing  my 
impressive  job  description,  I found 
myself  longing  for  the  smiling  faces  of 
my  social  studies  students  and  the 
familiarity  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Civil  War. 

The  news  that  a person  bearing 
the  title  of  education  coordinator  had 
been  hired  in  the  DRC  apparently  tra- 
veled quite  rapidly  to  all  the  recruit- 
ing stations.  My  first  day  had  not 
progressed  very  far  before  a call  was 
received  from  Elizabeth  City,  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  state  with 
approximately  four  hours  windshield 
time.  Help  was  needed  with  an  educa- 
tor conference  being  held  there  the 
following  day,  and  since  my  title  was 
education  coordinator,  my  first  mis- 
sion was  readily  apparent.  However, 
before  this  mission  could  be  ac- 
complished, I had  to  obtain  a military 
driver’s  license  at  Ft.  Bragg,  60  miles 
away.  This  would  take  up  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  day.  The  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  depart  for  Elizabeth  City  at 
3:30  the  following  morning. 

Upon  returning  from  my  first 
mission,  1 was  properly  rewarded  for 
my  performance  and  told  by  the  com- 


mander that  I would  be  extremely 
successful  in  my  job  because  my 
“flexibility”  had  passed  the  test.  Also, 
it  was  felt  that  I,  as  a civilian,  had  re- 
sponded above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  and  that  was  in  my  favor  as  well. 
However,  what  he  failed  to  realize  at 
that  point  was  my  interpretation  of 
that  mission.  After  all,  it  fell  within 
the  realm  of  my  job  description — 
“And  other  duties  as  assigned”!!! 

As  time  progressed  my  duties 
crystalized  and  my  attention  was 
focused  on  Project  AHEAD  and  the 
reasons  for  its  problems  in  such  a suc- 
cessful DRC  as  Raleigh.  My  primary 
discovery  was  that  the  program  was 
decentralized  to  the  point  of  being 
chaotic  and  that  the  demands  the  pro- 
gram made  on  the  recruiters’  time 
were  not  cost  effective.  Recruiters,  in 
most  cases,  did  not  need  the  program 
to  sell  the  Army;  therefore,  AHEAD 
was  not  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
priorities. 

The  obvious  solution  to  the 
AHEAD  problem  was  to  centralize 
the  program  and  remove  as  much 
work  as  possible  from  the  recruiters. 
This  was  done  in  March,  1976. 

Now  our  recruiters  simply  ex- 
plain the  program  to  a potential 
enlistee  and  I send  a letter  to  all  high 
school  seniors  in  the  DEP.  If  AHEAD 
is  desired,  a worksheet  is  filled  out 
and  sent  to  me  for  processing  with  the 
selected  college.  When  the  individual 
is  accepted  by  the  college,  a follow-up 
letter  is  mailed  with  a copy  of  his  ac- 
ceptance statement.  The  college  also 
sends  a letter  and  a packet  of  informa- 
tion to  the  AHEAD  student  and  en- 
courages him  to  visit  the  school  and 
discuss  his  career  goals  with  the 
AHEAD  counselor.  Project  AHEAD, 
which  now  enjoys  success  in  the 
Raleigh  DRC,  is  no  longer  a thorn  in 
the  recruiter’s  side. 

Total  involvement  of  personnel 
in  all  aspects  of  Army  recruiting  is  the 


policy  of  the  Raleigh  DRC.  Conse- 
quently, although  Project  AHEAD 
and  ASVAB  are  my  major  responsi- 
bilities, I have  undertaken  a number 
of  special  projects  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  aid  in  attracting  quality 
enlistees. 

The  first  of  these  projects  was 
conducted  with  the  assistance  of  some 
members  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers.  The  military  repre- 
sentatives of  this  council  and  several 
members  of  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction  developed  a mili- 
tary education  newsletter  and  mailed 
it  to  high  school  personnel  in  North 
Carolina.  The  response  to  this  effort 
was  overwhelming,  thereby  generat- 
ing its  recurrent  publication  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  each  year. 

My  latest  project,  initiated  in  the 
fall  of  ’77,  is  the  Army  Advisory 
Council.  Basically,  it  involves  school 
personnel  and  community  centers  of 
influence  in  the  decision-making 
process  of  Army  recruiting  at  the  local 
level.  The  council  is  organized  in  each 
recruiting  station  area  and  meets 
semi-annually  to  discuss  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Army’s  recruiting  pro- 
gram in  each  community.  Civilian 
members  of  the  council  advise  the 
area  commanders  and  recruiters  on 
education  and  community  relations  to 
support  our  mission  of  a high  quality 
all  volunteer  Army.  Also,  they  com- 
municate with  individuals  in  their 
own  communities  to  create  an  aware- 
ness of  Army  opportunities  and 
recommend  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  local  Army  advertising  ma- 
terials. 

An  assignment  as  a DRC  educa- 
tion coordinator  can  be  both  reward- 
ing and  exciting  if  you  are  involved  to 
your  maximum  potential.  All  it  takes 
is  involvement  in  the  total  recruiting 
picture,  pride  in  the  job,  praise  for  the 
recruiters  for  a job  well  done, — and  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility.  S' 
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MOS 1 6B: 


Nike-Hercules  Missile 
Crewmember 


Insuring  dependability  on  launch  pads  of  the  mighty 
Nike-Hercules  air  defense  missile  demands  the  skills  of 
highly  trained  technicians. 

One  such  technician  is  the  Hercules  Missile  Crew- 
man (16B),  a specialty  recently  opened  to  women  in  the 
Army.  Eight  weeks  of  advanced  individual  training  at  the 
US  Army  Air  Defense  School  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  trains 
the  new  soldier  in  perhaps  one  of  the  Army’s  most  chal- 
lenging military  occupations. 

Nike  Hercules  (names  taken  from  Greek  Mythology: 
Nike,  the  Goddess  of  Victory:  and  Hercules,  the  fabled 
hero  who  possessed  exceptional  strength)  is  a long-range 
air  defense  missile  system  designed  to  combat  medium 
and  high  altitude  aircraft.  Reliable,  extremely  accurate, 
and  possessing  a large  kill  radius,  Hercules,  with  its 
nuclear  capability,  can  engage  and  destroy  an  entire  for- 
mation of  hostile  aircraft.  Primarily  a surface-to-air 
missile,  it  also  has  a surface-to-surface' capability  and 
may  be  assigned  this  mission  when  the  situation  dictates. 

A soldier  entering  the  Hercules  missile  crewman 
course  first  is  screened  to  determine  if  he  or  she  meets 
the  high  standards  required  in  this  sophisticated  techni- 
cal course.  If  accepted,  the  student  begins  the  eight-week 
comprehensive  training  program  that  runs  seven  hours  a 
day,  Monday  through  Friday. 

Although  many  related  subjects  are  covered  such  as 
map  reading,  nuclear  surety,  special  weapons,  and  physi- 
cal readiness  training,  the  course  focuses  on  the  launcher 
assembly. 

Studies  include  both  classroom  and  practical  training 
on  the  equipment.  The  student  learns  through  proven 
step-by-step  procedures  the  intricate  workings  of  the 
launcher  and  associated  equipment.  He  becomes  profi- 
cient in  performing  the  multitude  of  checks  and  adjust- 
ments called  for  to  insure  that  the  missile  goes  when  the 
firing  command  is  transmitted. 

The  vital  job  of  preparing  the  Nike  Hercules 
launcher  and  missile  for  firing  falls  to  the  Hercules  crew- 
man. 

Studying  to  be  a 16B  opens  up  a new  world  of  chal- 
lenge and  offers  a rare  opportunity  to  learn  a specialty 
that  instills  confidence  and  self-satisfaction  in  doing  a job 
vital  to  our  Nation’s  defense. 

Students  and  instructors  alike  are  quick  to  praise  16B 
training.  Private  Judy  Johnson,  the  first  woman  to  train  in 
this  previously  all-male  MOS,  said:  “When  I learned  it 
was  open  to  women,  I quickly  volunteered  for  the 


Private  Judy  Johnson.  22,  from-  Thomason,  Ga„  one  of  the  first 
females  to  be  trained  in  MOS  16B — heretofore  an  MOS  open  only 
to  men — checks  internal  cable  connections  on  a Nike-Hercules 
air  defense  missile. 


school.”  She  was  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  at  the  time 
completing  advanced  individual  training  as  a Personnel 
Management  Specialist.  “Learning  about  missiles  is  a 
great  experience,”  the  Thomason,  Georgia,  native  said, 
“especially  for  a girl.”  Adding  that  she  has  had  “no  prob- 
lem with  the  men”  in  her  class,  she  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  “they  treat  me  as  an  equal.” 

SFC  McKinley  Johnson,  an  18-year  veteran  with  the 
Nike  Hercules  system  and  senior  instructor  for  the 
course,  said  that  soldiers  requesting  16B  as  their  military 
specialty  “have  indeed  made  a wise  choice.”  He  added 
that  although  “the  work  is  not  hard,  it  requires  a lot  of 
site  duty,  but  that  too  can  be  rewarding.”  ^ 
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